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INVITATION. 

\/isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


i iw citizens of Bennington—of Vermont, one 
might almost say, since many prominent 
Vermonters were represented among the con- 
tributors—have recently commemorated an in- 
teresting episode in the career of William Lloyd 
Garrison by erecting a ‘‘marker’’ on the village 
green. The cover picture shows the marker, a 
boulder of Barre granite, bearing a bronze 
tablet which tells its own story. The dedica- 
tion address, given by the Rev. Isaac Jenkins, 
pastor of the First Church, added many inci- 
dents which deserve to be remembered. 

Mr. Garrison’s residence in Bennington was 
brought about by a change of political policy 
on the part of the editor of the local paper. 
Although Vermont as a state strongly favored 
the reélection of President John Quincy Adams, 
the editor had espoused the cause of Andrew 
Jackson, and being without an ‘‘organ,” the 
Adams men in Bennington sent a committee to 
Boston to engage young Garrison to edit a new 
weekly newspaper. A six months’ contract was 
the outeome of their meeting, Garrison stipula- 
ting that, besides advocating the Adams idea, 
he should be free to stand for ‘‘antislavery, 
temperance, peace and moral reform’’ in the 
Journal of the Times, as the paper was 
named. It was Benjamin Lundy who took 
him away from Vermont. Lundy walked 
from Baltimore to Bennington to ask assistance 
in a more radical venture, and Garrison’s vale- 
dictory to his readers soon followed, and he 
went to Baltimore to take up the cause of abo- 
lition from a new point of view, that of imme- 
diate emancipation. ® 


Speaking of hot weather,—to be sure, there 
was none to speak of early in the summer,— 
Boston hospital surgeons made a significant 
observation about conditions on a recent Sunday 
when the temperature was high and the hu- 
midity far above normal. On that day, they 
said, there were fewer prostrations than on 
any .corresponding date when it was equally 
hot, and they attributed this to the fact that it 
was Sunday, and ‘‘liquor was not available at 
every corner saloon.’’ It should be generally 
known by this time that a man who in hot 
weather relies on liquor to cool or refresh or 
stimulate him is taking desperate chances, 
& 

hrist Church, the historic structure at the 

North End of Boston, finds itself in diffi- 
culties. When the lanterns that signaled Paul 
Revere to ride were hung in the steeple, it was 
at the ‘‘court end’’ of the town, but now its 
old parishioners have died or removed, and it is 
planted in the midst of an alien population 
that yields no support. It has been suggested 
that the patriotic societies which abound in 
Boston might rent pews as a kind of endow- 
ment, and occasionally, if not regularly, hold 
their meetings in the church. This seems not 
so very much to ask. That a man is descended 
from the founders of the commonwealth would 
appear to count for little, when he loses the 
spirit of reverence that prompts him to preserve 
memorials of the past. 

& 


I he months ago a man employed on a yacht 
fell overboard in the lower harbor of 
Boston, and lost from his pocket a wallet con- 
taining his wages for the month, sixty-two 
dollars. The other day, in the surf at Gallops 
Island, a Hebrew immigrant found sixty-two 
dollars. He and his two children had been 
held for deportation, since they lacked the 
money to pay their fares to South Dakota; but 
when they had this windfall, or waterfall, per- 
haps, the bars were let down, and they went 
on their way rejoicing. A day or two later 
the real owner of the money heard of its re- 
covery, but it was then too late to change the 
course of the sixty-two dollars, and he accepted 
the situation like a philosopher. ‘‘I never 
expected to see that money again, and I had 
got over being sorry for it,’? he said. ‘I 
guess they needed it more than I do, and they 
are welcome to it. 1 hope they will make 
good citizens.’’ e 


Rey graduation day in the public schdols 

reveals through many instances what 
America means to the foreigner, and what 
bright and capable boys and girls are coming 
to us from abroad. In Lowell, Massachusetts, 

















|the honor pupil of one of the grammar-schools 
was the son of a Chinese laundry man. Four 
years ago he knew no English, but in that 
| period of time he went through all the grades, 
winning the highest marks and being chosen 
to give the salutatory. Equally worthy of 
remark is the case of a young Russian Jewess 





SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Address, 

















who was graduated from one of the Boston 
high schools. For a poor girl of her race, edu- 
cation in Russia is not easy, but mainly unaided 
she mastered German, French, Spanish and | 
Italian. She could speak no English, however, 
when she came to this country, ten months 
ago; but she promptly overcame that handicap, 
as she had thrown off others, and at the end of 
the ten months was graduated with honors. 
The young Chinese plans eventually to study 
medicine. The Jewess has passed the entrance 
examinations for Columbia University, where 
she will specialize in philosophy. It is surely 
stating the fact in temperate terms to say that 
these young people have already shown the 
qualities which will insure their success. 
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IRISH REVERENCE FOR THE POOR. 


n England—and in other countries as well— 

the houseless creature is bluntly styled a 
‘*heggar.’’? In Ireland the word beggar, with 
instinctive courtesy, is deferentially suppressed, 
says a contributor to the New York Sun; 
indeed, the word is scarcely ever heard there. 
It is a ‘‘poor person,”’ instead. 


To the Irish the atmosphere of noble distress 
brought by the poor person justifies the venera- 
tion which he inspires. The spiritual perception 
bred in them by the patience they have had to 
cultivate enables them to see round the head of 
deprivation the halo of wisdom. In co: uence, 
the curse of a ‘‘poor person’’ is regarded with 
superstitious awe in Ireland. 

‘hen, too, there is a half-feeling that, for all 
you know, the poor person who comes to your 
door may be a supernatural being, who has 
assumed the shape of poverty to test your 
spiritual deserts. Even the huge policeman is 
torn between his native compassion for distress 
and the rough intolerance of it which the law 
strives to break him to. 

“*T have seen,” continues the writer in the 
Sun, “‘a crumpled crone waylay an officer ‘in 
the name of his own ould mother, that she may 
never want for anything.’ 

***Tf ye plase, sergeant, will ye do me th’ 
kindness o’ directin’ me some place where I’d 
be apt to get a trifle, an’ the blessin’ o’ God 
be on ze, 

***To be sure, ma’am,’ says the constable, 
gripping her arm as he consults the storage of 
his memory. ‘There’s O’Flaherty’s; they’re 
charitable, but overstocked. Then there’s the 
Cahills; but the gerrl they have at present is 
a trifle edgy wid her tongue. I recommend ye 
to O’Shaughnessy’s. The mistress dines at 
four, an’ if ye ketch her at her dinner, she 
have good-will in her heart.’ ’’ 


WANTED Founa men and young women 
e to work in an insane asylum. 
Address P. O. Box 1178, Worcester, ass. 
MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 

74th year. An ideal location. Thorough fit for college or 
business life. Music a specialty. Highest moral and | 
spiritual training. $200 per year. Send for catalogue. | 

REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal. | 

















WALTHAM WNEW- CHURCH 


Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 


| track. 67th year. JOSEPH H. SAW 


_MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


Academy for Boys. 





Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 

Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 

Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightawa 
YER, A. M., Princi 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, 
307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 

Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physi- 
eal Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gym- 
nasties, Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues 
sent on request. 


° ° . 
_ University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
neering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 

aw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, etc. Military Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $250 a year. Geo. ryFellows,Pres.,Orono, Me. 


FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Military Academy 

PREPARES FOR COLLEGE OR BustNess. Special 

department in separate building for quite young boys. 
COL. C. J. WRIGHT, A. M., Principal 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


One of Maine’s leading preparatory schools. Aca- 
demic work only. eregeses for any college. Clean, 
Christian, home atmosphere. Healthful climate. Beau- 
tiful scenery. Electric lights. Moderate terms. 


GEORGE L. JONES, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. Special training for college 
and business. Art, Music. Gymnasium. Athletic 
field. Large farm. Outdoor life emphasized. 


Cc. M. MELDEN, Ph. D., Principal. 
BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 82d year begins Sept. 80. 
SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


Instructors.—E. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, PHILIP 
HALE, WM. M. PAXTON, Drawing and Painting ; 
B. L. PRATT, Modeling; PHILIP HALE, Anatomy; 

. K. Cross, Perspective. Department of Design, 
C, HOWARD WALKER, Director. Schola: ea ge 
and Cummings Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, 
Gardner, Blake and Ten Free Scholarships. Prizes 
in money awarded in each department. For circulars 
and terms address the Manager, ALICE F. BROOKS 


GZ. LEARN 


MORSE AND WIRELESS SYSTEMS. 


Boston Telegraph Institute, 120 Boylston St., Boston. Framing- 
ham Business Bollege, South Framingham, Mass. Catalogue. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient trainin 
in every department of a broad culture, a loya 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogué and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 
Horticulture, Floriculture, 


Arboriculture 


and Landscape-Gardening taught in strong 
collegiate courses by best instructors; most 
modern equipment. Correspondence invited. 


























Amherst, Mass. 





Home school for ‘s and of all ages, with th 

instruction and best of care. for college and 

schools. Girls’ home and boys’ home new, commodi- 
ous, fire-proof, with single rooms. Ample recreation 

grounds, retired location Cd nay Age ural scenery. 
‘or catalogue apply to Benj. Worcester, -, Waltham, Mass. 


GODDARD SEMINARY. 


Coeducational. General and College Preparatory 
Courses. Special courses in Art, Music and Elocution. 
Modern buildings. Large grounds. In the heart of | 
the Green Mountains. The endowment reduces cost | 
to $170 a year. . Orlando K. Hollister, Litt. D., Prin., Barre, Vt 


HARTFORD HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


OFFERS A THREE YEARS’ COURSE OF GENERAL 
TRAINING with special instruction in dietetics and 
massage. Exceptionally equipped residence. Address 
Miss Lauder Sutherland, Prin., Hartford, Ct. 


The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 


Teaches young men to_become successful Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists and Managers of Estates. For par- 
ticulars address Prof. F, H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


TABOR ACADEMY, 


MARION, MASS. 


Located _on the shores of Buzzards Bay. Coeduca- 
tional. $326 per year. For information address, 


N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Woman's College 
Kent’s Hill, Maine. 
FALL TERM OPENS TUESDAY, SEPT. vd Py de bey Pre- 


aratory, Peuinary, Normal, Art, Music Business Courses. 
ine buildings, healthy location, two hours from Port- 





























Pamphlets giving terms of admission, specimen 
examination papers, and full information concerning 
courses of instruction, expenses, etc., may be had on | 
application to 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


| Established 1828, prepares boys exclusively for 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


and other scientific schools. Each teacher_a specialist. 
HAG. Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 












TILTON 





For Young Men and Women. 


Faculty of fifteen trained specialists. Thorough 
training in all studies preparatory for college or 
for business life. Music, Art, Elocution. Beauti- 
fully located amid the foot-hills of the White 
Mountains, the school has all the natural advan- 
tages of high elevation, pure air and water. 
New $30,000 gymnasium contains shower baths 
and baseball cage. Separate dormitories for 
young men and women. Endowment makes 
the terms very moderate. For catalogue and 
booklet of views, address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 


Mount) 222: 


Advanced, Elective, 
and General Courses in 


French, German, His- 


tory, Literature, Eng- 


RIDGE 


WY of s (ofe) B 
Wellesley Hills Mass. 


cialties. 
Certificate admits to 
Smith, Wellesley, Mt. 
Holyoke without ex- 
amination. 
Lilustrated catalogue. 
GEORGE F. JEWETT, A.B. 
(Harvard) 
80 Summit Street, 
Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pamphlet that has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impressed with the equipment and meth- 

8 that are essential fora thoroughly modern 
preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous 
photostaphic reproductions, describes both 

»y -word and picture many details of the school 
life as well as the advantages, natural beaut 
and historic interest of the school’s surround- 
ings. Sent without charge on request by postal 
card or otherwise. Please address, 


Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

















NEWTON, MASS. 
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A man's college with military discipli 
out the entire course. Departments: 








Norwich University 


For Full Information Address the Secretary. 


Northfield, _ 
9 Vermont. 


ne, instruction and practice through- 
Arts, Sciences, Engineering. 














land and six hours from Boston. Send for catalogue; 
WILBUR F. BERR 





mention this paper. 


The Cambridge School of Nursing. 


Term Opens the First Monday in October. 
Nine months’ preparatory and three years’ training in 
all departments of Nursing, under qualified teachers. 
Graduates fitted for positions in any field of Nursing. 
Last six months elective work. Apply to the Principal, 
Cambridge School of Nursing, 1000 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Ghe Colby Academy, 
New London, N.H. 

Beautiful location. Altitude 1,365 feet. Strong 
teachers. Laboratories. Library. Athletic field. 
Gymnasium. Vigorous, attractive school life. 
Broad courses for college, technical sehool, busi- 
ness, music. Certificate privilege from leading 
colleges. Expense $172. Fifty-fifth year. Catalogue. 

J. O. WELLMAN, A.B., Principal. 


ee non = emma 


TO YOUNG MEN DESIRING 
TO LEARN THE MAGHINIST’S 
OR IRON-MOLDER’S TRADE! 

Our apprenticeship system affords good 
opportunities for young men mechanically 
inclined, 16 to 18 years of age, to thoroughly 
learn the above trades. For further in- 
formation address Box 29, Providence, R.1. 

State Age and Nationality. 












































For Young Men and 
Young Women. 


Location among the 
hills of Northern Central 
Massachusetts. 1,100 feet 
above sea-level. Two 
hours’ ride from Boston. 
Modern Buildings. Sev- 
eral Courses of Study. 
Strong Music Depart- 
ments. Well-equipped 
Laboratories. LargeGym- FF:) 
nasium. New Athletic Fi; 
Field. Certificate Admits [-- 
to Leading Colleges. $225 
to $250 pays all necessary § 
expenses for board, room, §.:4 
tuition, etc. ; 








Catalogue sent on request. 
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HE first half of the 
Beechcroft - Fairview 
game may be easily dis- 

posed of. There was no scoring, 
nor did either team get within 
scoring distance of the oppo- 
nent’s goal. From the moment 
Beecheroft kicked off and the 
Fairview left tackle caught the 
ball and brought it back ten 


yards before being downed, the battle raged | 


in the center of the field. Not once did Fairview 
get beyond the enemy’s thirty-yard line, and not 


once did Beecheroft penetrate even so far into | the team threw themselves behind it. 


its opponent’s territory. 

After a few tries at the ends, which proved 
disastrous for her, Fairview resorted to hammer- | 
and-tongs football. There were 
no weak places in the light-blue 
line, and time and time again 








gained by the next play, although 
the Fairview tandem hurled itself 
at right guard and the rest of 








When | remaining distance by 





Fairview quarter - back, fearful 


line-plunging, 


| the scrimmage was disentangled the ball still | run, and got away without difficulty between 
| Love and King. 


lay fairly on the white five-yard line. 


Down the field sailed the ball, and under it | 


DRAWN BY FRANKLIN T. WOOD. 





Fairview failed by the merest 
fraction of a foot to gain its dis- 
tance. There was almost no 
kicking. On one occasion, having 
been driven back to the thirty- 
yard line, Beecheroft punted, in 
the hope that Fairview would 
fumble. But although Hansel 
was waiting beside the red-and- 
blue left half-back when the ball 
came down, that player did not: 
fumble. 

lt was uninteresting playing, 
or it would have been had not the 
three or four thousand persons 
who looked on been enthusiastic 
partizans. The worst of it all, 
from a Beechcroft point of view, 
was that during that first period 
of play Fairview showed itself a 
little better in defense and notice- 
ably stronger in attack. When 
the whistle blew, the two teams, 
panting and exhausted, were on 
Beechcroft’s thirty-five-yard line. 

The home team, joined by the 
blanketed substitutes, trotted up 
the terrace to the gymnasium, 
while the visitors retired into the 
shelter of the two barges which 
had brought them from the sta- 
tion. The crowd moved about, 
those who were not fearful of 
losing good seats, and for ten 
minutes the green presented a 
scene of gaiety quite unwonted. 
Then back came the light-blue 
players, and were welcomed 


with thundering cheers; and out tumbled the | 


Fairview men, and received their meed of ap- 
plause. 

Beechcroft had the west goal. 
view’s kick-off. Bert received the ball and 
made twenty yards through a crowded field. 


An attempt to get round Fairview’s left end | 
A} 


lost four yards, Conly being thrown back. 
tandem play; with Bert carrying the ball, netted 
three yards. On third down, 


gain, as the rules then were, Cotton kicked. | 


The ball went almost straight into the air, 
and came down into the crowd. Love, the 
Beechcroft left tackle, recovered it. After that, 


by alternate attacks at guards and tackles, Beech- | 


croft advanced the ball for thirty yards. On her 
own forty-yard line Fairview held for downs, 
and the ball went to the red and blue. 

Fairview began a merciless hammering at the 


right side of Beechcroft’s. line, directing the | 


attack chiefly at Mulford at tackle. Beechcroft’s 
hopes dwindled. Down the field advanced the 
red and blue, slowly at first, then, as Mulford 
weakened, faster and faster, making gains of 
three, four, even six yards at a time. Hansel 
went to the rescue of his tackle, and Lockhard | 
and Bert threw themselves time and again at | 
his back. Had the secondary defense not been | 
what it was, the story of the second half would 
have been worse. 


It was Fair- | 


with six yards to | 


LOCKHARD .. 


perhaps that not enough time | ahead. 
remained in which to cover the|to that youth to keep out. 
tried a/| straight for the quarter-back. 


But Conly tackled him at the end of a fast | came together, 


back, and only Lockhard and 
Hansel kept up the running. 
But now the field, friend and 
foe alike, had taken up the 
chase, while ahead, coming 
warily down upon them, was 
the Fairview quarter-back. Both 
Lockhard and Hansel were fast 
runners. For the moment, danget 
from behind was not pressing, 
and Hansel gave all his attention to the foe 
Running abreast of Lockhard, he called 
Then he made 


But the Fairview man was an old hand, and 
was not to be drawn from his quarry. As they 
Hansel found with dismay that 
the enemy had fooled him, and 
had got between him and Lock 
hard. Desperately Hansel 








- WAS RUNNING ROUND THE RIGHT END OF HIS LINE WITH A SMALL BUT 


WELL-WORKING INTERFERENCE 


raced Hansel. 
it dropped into the arms of the red-and-blue 
| quarter-back, who was at once thrown heavily 
by Hansel. 


On Beechcroft’s forty-yard line | 


jing could stay Fairview’s progress. 


Then it began all over again, that determined | 


charge up the field. Fairview’s fast, heavy 
backs crashed into the Beechcroft line for steady 
gains. Once the light blue received the ball 
on a fumble, only to lose it again the next 
moment in the same way. 

| A weak place suddenly developed at center, 
where Royle, despite his size and weight, had 
been clearly outplayed all along by the man 
| opposite him, who was quick and aggressive. 
Past Beechcroft’s thirty-yard line crashed the 


conquerors, past the twenty-five, past the 
twenty. Then time was called; Bert was in- 
jured. 


But even as the spectators discussed hopelessly 
or cheerfully, according to the colors they wore, 
what would happen if the Beechcroft captain 
was taken out, he was up again and was limping 
along his line, thumping the fellows on back 
| or shoulder, and calling upon them to hold. 

Two downs gained Fairview three yards. 
| Captain and quarter-back held a consultation, 
jand then right half dropped back for a place 
kick from the twenty-five-yard line. ‘The quar- 
ter-back knelt upon one knee on the turf, and 

| the onlookers held their breaths. 


Back flew the | view’s line for five yards. 


ten-yard sprint, and the fierce plunges at the 
center began again. 

This time, surely, thought the watchers, noth- 
Twice 
Beechcroft had valiantly staved off defeat, but 
that she could do so again was too much to 
expect. Yet as her opponent neared the goal 
the Beecheroft defense strengthened. 

Past the twenty-five-yard line crept the foe, 
yet succeeding attacks netted shorter and shorter 
gains, and over on the stands the Beechcroft 
supporters took courage, and never paused in 
their cheering. Twelve yards from the goal- 
line the advance stopped. ‘The Fairview left 
tackle, at the head of a tandem, was thrown 
back for a loss, and the ball again went to 
Beechcroft. 

There remained but four minutes of playing 
time. On the Beechcroft stand and along the 
upper side of the field blue flags waved and 
flourished, and voices hoarsely shouted their 
delight. Beechcroft’s only hope now was to 
keep her rival from scoring ; all idea of winning 
the game had long since passed away. 

Cotton, realizing that the only hope lay in 
keeping the ball out of Fairview’s hands for 
the next four minutes, decided not to kick until 
forced to. On the first play the ball went to 
Bert, and Bert smashed his way through Fair- 


On the twenty-yard line Beechcroft called for | ball on a good pass ; the quarter caught it, turned the ball, but this time made no gain. 


time. Mulford, weak and white and wobegone, 
was taken out, and Carew took his place. A 
try at the newcomer proved to Fairview that 
she must look elsewhere for consistent gains. 


A clever double pass enabled her quarter-back | 


to get round King at left end, and to gain twelve 
precious yards before Cotton tackled him. 
Beechcroft was now almost in the last ditch, 
and a seore for the red and blue looked certain. 
A tandem went through for two yards between 


| it, cocked it toward the cross-bar; and the right 
| half-back, with a quick glance toward the goal, 
stepped forward and kicked. 

But Beechcroft had broken through, and the 


sprang into the air. Half a dozen men threw 
| themselves toward it, but it was Royle who 
captured it. 

For a time the tide of fortune seemed to have 
turned. Beechcroft hammered desperately at 


ball rebounded from Stevens’s broad chest as he upon the latter. 


Then it was Lockhard’s turn, and he man- 
aged to get a bare yard outside of right tackle. 
With four yards to gain on third down a kick 
or a ‘‘fake’’ was the only hope. 

He dropped back to the five- 

yard line, the defense formed about him, and 

Royle passed back the ball. 

But it never reached Cotton, in spite of the 
fact that he went through the motions of catch- 
ing and kicking it, and in spite of the fact that 


Royle and Stevens; the Fairview right half the Fairview line, and managed to work the half the opposing team rushed down upon him. 


threw himself at Love for one more. Then it 
was third down with two yards to go. Beech- 
croft was almost under the cross-bar; only five 
yards lay between the ball and the goal-line. 
From across the field came the incessant appeals 
of the light-blue adherents: ‘‘Hold’em! Hold 
’em! Hold ’em!’’ 

And ‘‘hold them’”’ they did. 


Not an inch was | 


ball back to her fifty-yard line. But there Carew 
was caught holding, and Fairview received 
fifteen yards. 
Fairview’s ball again on her fifty-three-yard 
line. Once more the advance began. But this 
time each attack brought a longer gain. 
croft was weakening. 


When her forty-yard line was reached the | Bert, handicapped by a wrenched knee, dropped | 


Cotton kicked poorly, and it was | 


| 


Beech- | 


Lockhard had the ball in the crook of his elbow, 
and was running round the right end of his line 
with a small but well-working interference. 
Hansel had put the opposing tackle out of 
the way, and Bert had sent the Fairview end 
sprawling on his back; and through the result- 
ing hole Lockhard sped. Ten yards beyond, 


Again he was given | 
| gave somewhere, and 


Cotton decided | 


crashed into him, but the quarter- 
back kept his feet, and the next 
instant sprang at Lockhard. 

Down went the runner just as 
Hansel, swinging about, swerved 
to his rescue, and as he fell, the 
ball bounded from his grasp and 
went bobbing erratically toward 
the side-line. Hansel was on it 
like a cat, and before the quarter- 
back or the nearest of the pursuit 
could reach him, had found his 
feet again, and was off toward 
Fairview’s goal. 

From the sides of the field came 
a confused inarticulate roar 
the spectators watched the out- 
come of the race. Five yards 
ahead of the nearest pursuer sped 
Hansel. Behind him, with out- 
stretched, clutching hands, ran 
the Fairview right end. Back of 
him friend and foe were strung 
along the field. Hansel’s feet 
twinkled above the thirty-yard 
line. Beside him, dangerously 
near, was the white boundary, 
but he dared not edge farther 
toward the middle of the field, 
lest it prove his undoing. 

Another white lime streak 
passed beneath him, and then a 
second. The goal-line was clearly 
in view. But he had played 
through almost seventy minutes 
of a hard game, and his limbs 
ached and his breath threatened 
at every stride to fail him. The 
ten-yard line was almost underfoot when he 
felt the shock of the tackle. 

Grimly he hugged the ball, struggled to 
advance, did manage to cross the white streak, 
and then stretched his length on the turf, 
hunched his head out of danger, and had the 
last breath driven from his body as the foremost 
of the pursuit hurled themselves upon him. 
Somewhere, very, very far away it seemed, a 
whistle blew. He knew nothing more until the 
big sponge splashed over his face, and he 
regained consciousness to find them pumping 
his arms up and down and kneading his chest. 
He smiled up into Bert’s anxious face, 

**All right!”” he murmured, faintly. 

And in another minute he was back at his 
end of the line, and Bert was telling the players 
that there was only a minute to play, and that 
‘‘they’d got to get through.’’ The ball was 
eight yards from the last white line, and Fair- 
view, desperate and ugly, was between. 

** All right, fellows!’’ shouted 
**Everybody into it! Signal!’’ 

Then Hansel was running back to shove and 
grunt behind a confused mass at the center of 
the line. Canvas rasped against canvas, short 
groans and cries of exhortation filled the air, 
and somewhere in front, Bert, with the ball 





as 


Cotton. 


| clasped tightly, was fighting inch by inch, foot 


by foot toward the goal-line. Then something 
Hansel went stumbling 
forward into a confused mass of legs and bodies, 
while against his ears burst a sudden tempest 
of shouts. 

He found his feet, hurled some one, whether 
friend or foe he never knew, from his path, 
and emerged from the fallen players to see Bert 
lying across the goal-line with the ball well 
over. 

A goal from that touch-down was too much 
to hope for. The punt-out failed, and the ball 
went back to the center of the field. But in a 
moment it was all over, and the final whistle 
sounded the defeat of Fairview. And Hansel, 
on the side-line, with Bert’s head on his knees, 
grinned foolishly and was very happy. Lert 
opened his eyes. 

**Over?”’? he whispered, weakly. 

**All over!’’ answered Hansel. 

Bert gave a sigh of inexpressible happiness, 

















and again closed his eyes. ‘‘Then we win,” 


he said, faintly. 

It was three hours later. Mr. Ames, his hands 
¢lasped behind him, was strolling thoughtfully 
to and fro along the corridor of 'the first floor of 
Weeks. In the dining-hall, behind closed doors, 
the football-team had gane into secret session 
in the matter of choosing a captain for next 
year, and when, in the course of his trips back 
and forth, he passed the big doorway, the dim 
murmur of earnest voices met his ears. 

There is no training-table room at Beechcroft, 
and the team members dine at one end of the 
big hall. ‘To-night the other students had been 
hustled out of the hall very early, and since 
before seven the football warriors, with the 
coach, the trainer and several graduates of 
prominence, had been in full possession. 

There had been broiled chicken and Maryland 
biscuits and French fried potatoes and many 
other delicacies served to the players and their 
guests as extras, for this supper was their 
‘*banquet,’’ and if it was not as elaborate as 
the after-victory feasts of some teams, it tasted 
very good to the boys upon whom the monoto- 
nous régime of steaks and chops, milk and toast 
had begun to pall. 

After the banquet there had been speeches. 
‘The ‘‘ grads’? had spoken, Mr. Ames had 
spoken, Bert had spoken. Then they had sung 
the school song, standing about the long table, 
and had cheered for Bert, for Mr. Ames, for 
the manager, for the ‘‘grads’’ and for Beech- 
croft; and then again for Beechcroft. And after 
that the outsiders had gone their ways, and the 
big doors had been closed again. 

Down on the green, black forms moved about 
in the moonlight, coming from all directions and 
meeting in the corner of the field sacred to bon- 
tires. ‘Throughout the village wise householders 
were on the alert, keeping watchful eyes on 
gates, chicken-coops, and like movable and in- 
flammable matter. 

Now and then a boy stuck his head in at the 
door, and looked questioningly and impatiently 
at Mr. Ames. Outside a group awaited the 
news; waited to carry off the 
heroes to the scene of the cele- 
bration. 

Mr. Ames passed the closed 
doors for perhaps the twentieth 
time, and looked at his watch. 
They were taking a long time in 
there. He wondered if the elec- 
tion would turn out the way he 
wanted itto. As he turned again 
toward the outer door, Phin en- 
tered. 

‘*Have they elected a captain 
yet?”’ he asked, eagerly. 

Mr. Ames shook his head. 

‘‘Not yet, I think. Every- 
thing’s been pretty quiet in there 
so far.”’ 

‘*Do you think Hansel has a 
show ?”” 

‘‘Why not? There’s scarcely 
any one besides him and Royle 
that can get it.” 

‘**T hope he does get it,’’ said 
Phin. 

‘*I think he would make a good 
captain,’’ said the other, thought- 
fully. ‘*And I think he deserves 
it.’’ Mr. Ames smiled. ‘‘With 
Dana as captain and you as man- 
ager next year I fancy we’ll have 
a wonderful administration.’’ 

‘‘T don’t know about that,’’ 
answered Phin. ‘‘In fact, I may 
not be here. A good deal depends 
on whether I get a scholarship 
this year.”’ 

‘*T wouldn’t worry about that,’’ 
answered the instructor. ‘If a 
student deserves the money, and 

















does his work conscientiously, as you have | 


done, the faculty generally looks after him. And 
there’s Cameron. He’s in about the same boat 
with you. But I faney we’ll see you both here 
next year.’’ 

‘Cameron? I hope so. I hope he’ll be able 
to play for us. It’s been rather hard lines on 
Cameron, but he took it finely, didn’t he?’’ 

‘*Tie did, indeed.’’ 

**T’ ve been wondering, ’’ continued Phin, ‘‘how 
Fairview learned about him. Don’t you think 
some one here gave them a tip?’’ 

“Yes. And I know who.’’ 

‘*Who was it?’’ asked Phin, eagerly. 

‘Well, if you won’t let it get any farther 
1’1l tell you. It was the principal.’’ 


**Doctor Lambert?’”’ eried Phin. ‘‘Are you 
sure ?”? 
‘Quite. He told me. It was Dana’s doing. 


Ile went to see the doctor about your absence 
from recitations, you know, and the doctor got 
him talking about the football situation. I fancy 
Dana must have opened the doctor’s eyes some- 
how. At any rate, he’s been taking a new 
attitude ever since. Before this year he’s never 
seemed to care anything about athletics. Now 
he seems to be studying up on it. He was at 
the game this afternoon. He looked rather 
bewildered when I saw him, but he stuck it 
out.”’ 

‘*Well,’? Phin began. 
listened. 


Then he stopped and 
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sound of clapping hands. He looked question- 
ingly at Mr. Ames. The instructor nodded, 
and together they walked toward the door. 
Then from within came a great cheer: 
‘*Beechcroft! Beecheroft! Beecheroft! ’ Rah, 


*rah, ’rah! ’Rah, ’rah, ’rah! ’ Rah, ’rah, ’rah! 

Dana! Dana! Dana!’’ Mr. Ames held out 

his hand, smiling, and“Phin clasped it. ‘‘Sue- 

cess to you both,’’ said the instructor, softly. 
Then the doors flew open. 
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ing !”? 
There was a 
moment’s silence in 
the kitchen, followed by sudden activity. The 
movement was concerted, and showed long 
practice. Caroline Bradford compressed her 
lips tightly as she closed a drawer on the tin 
box she had filled with sandwiches. Patty, 
her younger sister, raised the covering of the 
kitchen table, slipped three steamer tickets out 
of sight, and replaced the cloth with much 
exactness. Cousin Leila seized her freshly 
rubbed patent leathers and set them in the 
wood-box. Dropping the cover, she sat down 
upon it with an ostentatiously meditative air. 

‘*Why the demonstration ?’’ asked a voice from 
the outside, and Tom Bradford laid his arms on 
the. window -sill and thrust his alert, good- 
humored face into the room. 

‘*Hush! Nota word about the picnic!’ said 
Patty, meeting his question with merriment. 
“It’s Mrs. Glidden, and she will insist upon 
packing the lunch, dressing us, and locking the 
door after us. Caroline can’t stand it.’’ 

‘*A-ha—and a-ha-ha!’’ knowingly chuckled 
her brother. ‘*‘The Citizens of Bent’s Harbor 
Demand Rights.’’ He was employed on a 
newspaper in the city, and had developed some 
skill in framing apt head-lines. 

Patty had made no novel disclosure. He 
remembered when they had been left orphans, 
and Caroline had assumed the headship of the 
house, that she had been a little nettled by a 
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“I[—WANT— YOUR KEYI" SHE PANTED. 
solicitous interest on the part of this neighbor. 
The visitor was already coming along by the 
hedge, and he leaned far over the sill and whis- 
pered, ‘Take the advice of a walking delegate— 


submit to petty exactions for the present—arbi-] 


trate speedily—before the lunch gets mussy. 
The steamer leaves at twelve.’? Having thus 
delivered himself, he went back to the garden 
seat and resumed his communion with nature. 

Mrs. Glidden came into the kitchen. The 
stove told no stories of brewing or baking. ‘‘ You 


are going to take in those clothes, aren’t you?’’ 





From behind the closed portals came the! 


she asked, seating herself at the window. 

**No, I thought I would let them stay in the 
sun—Tom’s things—washing done in the city— 
get them white,’? murmured Caroline, dwin- 
dling her sentences in a non-committal way, and 
looking out at the breeze-tormented line ef 
garments on the reel. 

**How old are you, Thomas?’’ asked the 
visitor, turning toward the garden seat. 

**Going on twenty, and going at an uncom- 
monly good gait, too.’’ 

‘*You haven’t come to be editor yet?” 

‘*Not yet. I have borne criticism, pressure, 
the stinging comment, and the jealousy of 
coworkers and coshirkers, and the irritability 
of overworked superiors, and still my labor 
constitutes a ‘job’ and not a ‘position.’ I have 
to come home to get the right sort of apprecia- 
tion. By the way, Caroline, when are you 
going to let me have the big front chamber ?’’ 

There was a momentous hush in the room. 
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Patty made a plunge Ss SAN “< Ay 
toward the window, 
as if to drive a rec- 
reant fly, but really 
to raise a competitive commotion. Caroline left 
the room hurriedly, while their cousin took her 
patent leather shoes from the wood-box with 
anything but womanly grace. Better to explain 
their presence than allow the moving of Tom’s 
furniture to come under discussion. 

“‘T think you ought to come down a flight,” 
said Mrs. Glidden. ‘*You get enough of attic 
life in the city. Now John Abel is coming 
over to-day with Harrison’s boy, and both of 
them can lift like hoisting-engines. They’d be 
glad to come right over and move you.’’ 

There was a little sound from the pantry 
that might be translated as dismay, and Patty 
broke in, ‘‘How good of you, but the room isn’t 
ready yet—needs cleaning, you know.’’ She 
managed to catch Tom’s eye, and her facial 
contortions conveyed volumes. Boyhood was 
not so far back, and he remembered the tactics, 
but with a boy’s perversity he went on: ‘‘ Well, 
I think we won’t do it to-day,—you see, Caro- 
line has to grapple with some culinary difficul- 
ties, —but — 

‘*Mrs. Glidden, didn’t this dress wash well ?’’ 
interrupted Patty, whirling into the middle of 
the floor, and spreading out her starched skirts. 

**Yes, but it is too short. Take it off, child, 
and I’1l let the hem down for you.”’ 

‘*Well, thank you very much, Mrs. Glidden,”’ 
hesitated Patty, ‘‘it’s so good of you to think 

of it, but—well—you see—I am 
going to wear the dress to-day.’’ 

‘*But you can slip on your blue 
one. That’s clean; I saw you 
bring it home from the laundry.’’ 

**Yes, but — 

Tom came to the rescue. ‘‘I am 
thinking of tearing down that old 
shed up there, and —’’ 

‘*Well, lam glad! It’s aneye- 
sore!’’ cried the visitor. ‘‘Now 
that will be a good job for John 
Abel and Harrison’s boy. They’d 
be joyed to help you. They can 
start right in as soon as they 
come. I’ll go up with you and 
decide where to pile the lumber.’’ 
So saying, she left the kitchen 
without the formality of leave- 
taking, and Tom, unruffled by the 
burden of chivalrous opportunity, 
conducted her across the lawn 
and toward the dilapidated shed. 

When, after a lengthy détour, 

- he returned to the house an hour 
later, triumphant at having par- 
ried all offers of assistance, he 
found the girls making hurried 
and final feminine touches in the 
act known as ‘ ‘closing the house.’’ 

**You stand there,’’ said Patty, 
forcing him through the hall door 
to the piazza and backing him to 
the far end. ‘*Don’t move this 
way, where she can see you.” 
She doubled his arm and thrust 
a box under it. She hunga basket 
on his hand and laid a shaw] over 
his shoulder. Raising his other 
arm, she bent it down wtpon an 

umbrella. ‘‘I’ll bring the other things,’’ she 

said, with pleasant assurance. 

**Yes, do. There is nothing hanging on my 
ears,’’ he said. 

**Hush! Don’t talk so loud,’’ she warned, 
and flew into the house. 

Prodigal nature had thrust their home into 
some obscurity, so slipping unobserved out at 
the front door and crossing the lawn, they 
found themselves hurrying down the main 
street, which led to the wharf. It was high, 
hot noon, but their spirits overrode fatigue as 
they joined several young people. ‘‘There is the 
new minister! He’s going!’’ cried Patty, whose 
quick eye singled out the figure of a youth witha 
bearing alien to Bent’s Harbor. 

“I’m glad to see him,’’ said Tom, shifting 
his burdens to add Patty’s golf cape, which she 
had suddenly found awkward as she prepared 
to meet a stranger. ‘*I want to lay out a text 
for him: ‘Remove thy foot from thy neighbor’s 
threshold lest he weary of thee.’ ’’ 

“Don’t, Tom! Don’t let him know how 
selfish we are to mind that poor, lonely woman. 
And it’s ‘Withdraw thy foot from thy neigh- 
bor’s house,’ anyway.’’ 

**Well, of all fickleness of woman!’’ cried her 
brother, staggering under his burden. 
fuss was it, anyway? Not mine!’’ 

**No, because her dictation has never inter- 
fered with your personal comfort,’’ unreasonably 
argued Patty. ‘‘Wait until it does.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m waiting,’’ said her brother, dryly, 
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‘‘and I don’t in the least mind waiting a long 
time.’’ 

There was no animosity in their remarks, only 
a habitual thrust and parry of words under cover 
of introductions and the general noisy prepara- 
tion for the boat. 

The small steamer had frothed its uneven 
way to the wharf, and some of the party were 
hurrying over the gangplank, when Tom’s dis- 
cerning eye saw the flash of drab skirts coming 
round the corner of the freight-house. 

‘*Tracked—or Confronted by Nemesis !’’ pro- 
nounced Tom, in his best journalistic manner. 
‘*Investigation and disclosures to follow.”’ 

‘*Will you two please stop jesting?’’ said 
Caroline, severely. 

Mrs. Glidden made her way up to the group. 
‘“‘T—want—your key!’’ she panted. ‘‘I ran 
most of the way to overtake you. It will surely 
rain before you get back. I’ll—take—your— 
clothes in!’’ 

Caroline demurred, but Patty tripped up and 
broke in, ‘‘That is awfully kind—but how did 
you know where to find us?’’ 

“IT knew you boiled ham yesterday, and so 
I thought that meant sandwic 

The whistle gave a warning toot. 
the key, Tom!’’ commanded Patty. 

‘*T can’t get at that off pocket,’’ and he strug- 
gled with his packages. 

Patty reached in his pocket and drew out 
the key. ‘‘Don’t mind Tom,”’ she said, with 
a loving smile. ‘‘You will find the clothes- 
basket in the laundry—we are really grateful !’’ 

The others had moved up the plank, and the 
men were waiting to cast off the ropes. Mrs. 
Glidden bent to Patty’s ear. ‘‘I shall have a 
surprise for Tom,’’ she said. 

They saw her hurry down the wharf, and 
Patty leaned over the rail to laugh, although she 
wondered with some dismay just what form Mrs. 
Glidden’s surprise would take. ‘*You are a 
friendly one,’’ said her brother, bending not 
unlike a camel to have his load of picnic para- 
phernalia removed, ‘‘and for some unexplained 
reason the situation demonstrates the fact that 
I should be fi 

In the confusion of shifting chairs and run- 
ning to and fro, Patty surreptitiously extracted 
a sandwich and passed it to him. 

**Old Picnic Veteran Retires on Half-Pay,’’ 
he whispered as he munched, hid by the funnel. 

Mrs. Glidden’s prophecy of the morning was 
fulfilled, and the sudden shower was an unusu- 
ally thorough performance. The picnickers 
sought shelter at an old inn, and remained until 
the evening boat. Patty and Tom called for the 
key on their return home, but Mrs. Glidden 
divulged nothing regarding a surprise. 

It seemed to Patty that she had been asleep 
hours when she became conscious of a light tap 
on her door. She sat up in bed and listened. 
Tom’s whisper came through the keyhole. 
**Patty, if you had mislaid your bed, where 
would you be likely to look for it?’’ 

For one moment she wondered if Tom had 
lost his reason instead of his bed—and then she 
knew. ‘The surprise had descended upon them. 

‘*I will come in a minute,’’ she said, hur- 
riedly slipping on her wrapper. 

When she opened her door she found Tom 
confronting her with a lamp. 

**Come!’’ said Patty, and she led the way 
to the front chamber. 

As she supposed, the furniture had all been 
moved in and set rather stiffly about the room. 
The carpet had evidently been swept and the 
room freshened throughout. Further investiga- 
tion showed that the surplus furniture had been 
placed in a back room. 

**Well, what do you think of that!’’ burst 
out Tom, for once unable to overflow in appro- 
priate head-lines. ‘‘I’ll move every piece back 
before morning !”” 

**No, listen!’’ began Patty. ‘‘Set down that 
lamp. You look so handsome when you are 
excited!’”” She laughed irrelevantly. 

This kind of prelude was familiar. Tom 
had been brought up with and by sisters, and 
he knew that this formula usually meant that 
he was to be wheedled. 

‘*Now don’t waste your time,’’ -he said, 
warningly. ‘‘I know all about that line of 
attack. You girls always begin with misplaced 
personalities. You always did. When Caro- 
line wanted an errand done, she always said, 
‘Tom is such a clean little boy’ ; or if I wasn’t 
clean and she wanted me to be, she would say, 
‘Tom spells beautifully.’ It never had any 
reference to the case in hamd—but it prepared 
me for the worst. Now let’s get right to the 
point. This furniture is going back—before the 
sun rises! I resent such interference !’’ 

Patty had apparently ignored this tirade, and 
was softly going about the room, giving deft 
touches to toilet articles and making an agreeable 
note of the thoroughness of the work done. 
She now sat down. 

**You will have so much more air here. You 
ought to have had this room always; mother 
wanted you to—before she died.’’ She spoke 
as if it were all settled. 

‘*A master-stroke,’’ said Tom, weakening. 

“fAs for Mrs. Glidden, she loved mother so 
well, and then you know she had a large family 
| to look after, and they have all gone and left 
her—and the habit is strong to mother some- 
thing, I fanecy.’’ She warmed with her argu- 
ment. ‘‘It’s like a good old mother hen that 
has clucked her brood and then lost it; she just 
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goes on crooning and trying to cluck the other 
chickens under her wing.’’ 

‘*Still the gentleman was unconvinced,’’ said 
Tom, whimsically. 

‘Mrs. Glidden is really a sweet woman,”’ 
pursued Patty. ‘‘She is not so dry and drab 
as you suppose. She is like a nice jar of pre- 
serves—sweet when you get through that little 
coating of mold.’’ 

‘Well, your similes have a wide range—from 
the hen-yard to the pantry shelf.’’ 

‘‘ After your appearance as a cynic, what is 
your next imitation?’”’ asked Patty. 

‘*Let us proceed with more directness,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You will own that every man is said to 
have his price.’’ 

‘‘Meaning?”’ said Patty. 

‘‘Hot blueberry cakes for three breakfasts in 
succession. ’’ 

‘*Your terms are accepted,’’ laughed Patty, 
holding up her cheek as she passed him on her 
way to the door. 

Baking the promised cakes was not the only 
task Patty had that next morning. When they 
sat at breakfast, and the reason for her early 
rising became known, criticism ran high. 

In vain Patty smoothed and defended. Tom 
made his best and most apt head-lines, Cousin 
Leila declared the situation intolerable, and 
Caroline was silently indignant. At last Patty 
recalled the many tender services rendered their 
mother, and a silence fell, but discussion soon 
flamed again. Caroline spoke sharply: 

**Kindness is one thing, but interference is 
another. I don’t like to have every act in this 
family anticipated and arranged for. It robs 
me of every spark of independence—to say 
nothing of destroying gratitude. ’’ 

Perhaps she was overtired that morning, or 
she would not have said it. As soon as she 
had spoken, her lip trembled, and she would 
have recalled the words. ‘They were so unusual 
that with them her indignation died out like 
the flame of a candle in the wind. At the same 
moment there was a movement in the hedge 
outside the window. They looked up, and saw 
a bent figure returning home across the lawn. 

A change came in every heart present. The 
annoyance, resentment and mild bitterness 
passed out before the one great fact—they had 
cruelly wounded their mother’s friend. How 
small now seemed the cause, how evil their 
attitude in the matter ! 

Caroline rose and left the room without a 
word, and when Patty crept up the stairs later 
on, she found her overwrought nerves had 
found relief in tears. 'Tom whistled as he read 
the morning paper, and Cousin Leila applied 
herself to the housework with unusual energy. 
There was an unmistakable cloud over the house. 

At last Patty held consultation with Tom. 

‘*It’s too bad, little peacemaker !’’ he said. 
‘“*You have kept your thumb hard on the 
hammer for so long—but it fell at last. What 
do you propose to do?’’ 

‘First I am going to bake an orange-cake.’’ 

‘*What about cold chicken ?’’ 

‘*Well, yes, that, too.’’ 

**Salad ?’” 

Patty allowed the salad. 

‘*What next?’’ 

‘*A tea-party—the new minister—the Belnap 
girls and Colonel Whiting.’’ 

‘*What has all this to do with a neighborhood 
feud ?”’ 

‘*You shall see,’’ nodded Patty. ‘‘There is no 
situation that may not be successfully handled by 
just being frank and loving. We might ignore 
the fact that we have been beasts, and go on 
with a coldness growing up that would soon 
end in a high board fence between the houses 
and bitterness enough to spoil the happiness of 
a village. But we aren’t going to have it. We 
are going to give and take in this matter and 
smooth it all out.’’ 

“And they say women are not politicians! 
I see the plan—tea-party—reconciliation.’’ 

‘*But there is something to do first,’’ said 
Patty, tying on her sunbonnet. ‘‘Caroline is 
tired out; she can’t see things clearly yet. Let 
her sleep a while, and when she wakes up the 
skies will be all clear.’’ 

The skies were all clear, for Patty sat a long 
time on Mrs. Glidden’s porch, with her hands 
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N this series of articles the field 
I which furnishes occupation for 


more women than any other has 
been reserved until the last. That field is 
department - store work. What is to be said 
about it will be divided into two parts. In this 
article only the work of the saleswoman will be 
considered. A succeeding article will treat of 
the higher places—the executive positions—to 
which the most capable saleswomen attain. 

The importance of department-store work to 
the young girl who must earn her living is not 
merely the enormous number of positions which 
the field offers; it is also the changes in the 
character of the work, and in the point of view 
of employers, just now taking place. 

These changes are in the direction of improve- 
ment and uplift in the quality of employés. 
The department-store manager is beginning to 
profit by the experience of the manufacturer, 
who long ago learned that high-priced labor is 
often, indeed usually, the most profitable. In- 
telligent, well-educated workers command and 
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clasping the woman’s knees. Among other 
things she said: 

**T have brought over all our shame and our 
foolish pride and aloofness—born of the feeling 
that grows in those who have to acpept favors 
continually, as we have ever since father and 
mother died. We have both been a little wrong, 
but perhaps after this you will remember that 
Caroline loves to feel that she can take care of 
us all unaided, and that she likes to think out 
her plans for doing it in her own way; and we 
will remember how you formed the habit of 
loving us when we didn’t deserve it at all—and 
so let us just think how easily mortals get on 
the wrong track, and so forgive ourselves !’’ 

Mrs. Glidden took both of Patty’s hands and 
held them lovingly. ‘‘Your soul is just as clear 





as crystal, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘and I am glad we 
have talked it out, but—the fact is—I did not 
hear a word that was said. I was chasing my 
old cat home. You tell Caroline I shall come | 
over to tea and wear my gray silk. We shall | 
be better neighbors than ever. We shall have 
a good time to-night and forget all about this 
morning lesson.’’ 

When Patty came in and told the news, a 
happy wave of relief swept like a purifying 
breeze through every corner of the house. 

Tom looked at his sister with a tender glint | 
in his eye. ‘‘We could make good use of you 
on our staff,’” he said, not without seriousness. | 
‘You could be the lubricating editor—‘ Patty, 
the Pacifying Friction Destroyer.’ On with 
the orange-cake—on !’’ 
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URING my 
D journey across 

the sandy, tim- 
bered plain at the foot 
of Mount Shasta I 
overtook a rough old 
‘lumber jack,’? who was walking out to join a 
timber crew near Bartles. He responded heartily 
to the proffer of a ride, and when we camped at 
one of the little creeks which trickle 
down from the resplendent crest of the 
grand old mountain, he proved himself 
a capital entertainer. 

Of the ensuing flow of reminiscent 
narrative, I still have in mind the story 
of Sandy Lockwood’s snake party. 

Lockwood was a prospector whom 
my companion had known in the early 
days when mining in the Sierra Madre 
Mountains. In the opinion of the 
worldly lumber jack he was a very odd 
character, as he had a Bible, which he 
read every evening. Furthermore, he 
lived the precepts of the Good Book 
even to the point of returning good for 
evil on all occasions. 

In the spring of ’64 Lockwood, who 
was a ‘“‘pocket prospector,’’ made a 
rich find, and as he never squandered 
his money in drinking or gambling, he 
was believed to have a large amount of 
gold in his cabin. 

One day a miner came to the old 
man. 

“Sandy,” he said, ‘‘yesterday I 
heard a couple of gamblers at the lower 
camp planning to knock you in the 
head to-night and take your sack.’’ 

Lockwood was mightily grieved over 
this, but finally began to laugh, saying: 

‘*Joe, you smuggle yourself into my 
cabin some time before dark, and we'll 
teach those lads a lesson.’’ 

The precarious business of hunting 
for pockets had in years gone by often forced 
the prospector to live by catching live rattle- 
snakes, which he shipped to a collector for 
Eastern zoélogical gardens. As soon as his 
friend departed, he shouldered his snake-catch- 
ing outfit and set off for the mountains. A few 
hours later he returned with a dozen lively 
rattlers squirming about in a gunny-sack. 

After dinner he extracted the fangs of the 
reptiles by means of a strip of soft buckskin 
which he flaunted before them, giving the tough 
substance a dexterous twitch as the dripping 
poison hooks struck into it. When he had re- 
duced the last of his venomous catch to the 
harmlessness of a dove, he proceeded to make 
a door in the floor of his cabin, and finally to 
construct a dummy, which he clothed in his 
miner’s canvas coat and overalls, and then by 
skilful propping, made to assume a friendly 
uprizht posture just inside the doorway. 

When the miner came, a little after nightfall, 
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receive higher wages, but they produce so much |as an apprentice. Her duties are the care of | almost invariable course a few years ago. 


more that they are cheaper than low-priced 
workers who lack the intelligence and education. 

As applied to the department store, this change 
of attitude is exceedingly significant. It shows 
itself first in a tendency to raise the age at which 
girls are taken into the store from fourteen years 
to sixteen years; and in the practice, which 
some of the best stores have already adopted, of 
calling for the school reports of applicants for 
positions. Preference is given to those girls 
who have shown intelligence and application in 
school. The high-school graduate, of course, 
has an advantage over the girl whose education 
ended with the grammar-school. 

The usual line of advancement for the inex- 
perienced girl who secures a position is this: 
She begins as a ‘‘stock girl,’’ at wages of three 
dollars a week for the first year, and is known 





“IT SOUNDS 
LIKE A 

REAL PATE, 
DOESN'T IT?” 


DRAWN BY 
HM. BURGESS. 


MODERN OCCUPATI 
; FOR WOMEN 


Sandy told him to climb up into the oak that 
shaded the front of the cabin. 

‘Don’t make a chirp or a rustle,’’ he said, 
‘until they are both inside. Then jump down 
quick as you can, slam the door shut, and prop 
this chunk of wood against it. I’ve got a friend 
here who is going to stand up for me and have 
his head broken.’’ 


wrapped in a flour sack. 

**It sounds like a real pate, doesn’t it?’’ con- 
tinued Lockwood, removing the hat and giving 
the bogus skull a rap with a piece of wood. 

Until late in the evening there was no sound 











but that of the night wind swishing through 
the pine-tops. ‘Then the watchers heard men 
approaching on the trail which led up the cafion. 
They were chatting cheerily, and stumbled 
along over the boulders after the manner of 
well-intentioned citizens. 

Approaching the cabin, one of them knocked 
loudly. 

**Who’s there? What d’ye want?’’? mumbled 
a sleepy voice from inside. 

‘**Friends from the lower camp,” was the 
reply. 

For some minutes there were sounds of bare 
feet shuffling about on the floor, and presently 
a light glimmered through the crack beneath 
the door. 

**Come on in,” said the sleepy man. 
latch-string’s on the outside.’’ 

There was a moment of hesitation. Then 
the door was opened quickly, and the foremost 
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The ‘‘friend’s’’ head was made of a boulder 
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the half-gloom of the dimly lighted cabin, a 
form stood with outstretched, welcoming hand, 
and the murderous gambler struck at it with all 
his might. ‘There was a thud as the sand-bay 
landed, followed by the sprawl of a lifeless 
body settling to the floor. 

*‘Get yourself in here!’’ ordered the sand- 
bagger, in a shrill, nervous whisper. ‘‘Hurry! 
Lock up, strike a light. He put the candle 
out when he fell. Hark!’’ he quickly added. 
**Douse your match! What bumped the door ?’’ 

The gamblers listened with nerves aquiver. 
Outside the night wind sifted -gently through 
the pines, and inside—was it inside ?—there 
was a dry, scratchy whisper as of scaly forms 
creeping—then silence—again the creeping. 
| ‘*Sounds like snakes!’’ gasped one, at last. 
| ‘*Let’s strike a light.’’ 

**Keep your light doused !’’ hissed the other. 
**It’?s some one outside.’’ 

Very lightly he stole toward the barred win- 
dow. He was bending forward for a peep out- 
side when a stealthy tiptoe pressed a yielding 
form that rattled terribly at one end and struck 
at his leg with the other. 

**Snakes !’’ yelled the gambler, and his blood- 
curdling yell awoke the echoes of the cafon as 
he bounded toward the ceiling. 

The men were silent then; the shrill whir of 
rattlers filled the cabin. 

**Snakes P’” 

In a hoarse, tremulous whisper the gamblers 
uttered the word, as in darkness and confusion 
| they fumbled for matches. 

**Look out!’ yelled a seared voice from be- 
| neath the house. ‘‘My goodness, boys, don’t get 
afoul of those rattlers !’’ 
| The voice was strikingly like that of the man 
they supposed they had killed; but this 
the gamblers failed to notice. Stirred 
by the same wild impulse, they landed 
with a simultaneous crash against the 
barricaded door. Again they gathered 
themselves for a lunge, but the whizzing 
alarm of an angry reptile beneath their 
feet sent them pell-mell to the barred 
windows. The terror in the cries for 
help which then arose sent the chills 
over men at the lower camp far down 
the cajion. 

Lockwood and his friend met the 
crowd that came scrambling up the 
trail, and explained the situation. 

“‘ILlurry up, and let them out!’’ urged 
Lockwood, in hurried conclusion. ‘‘I’m 
afraid the lads will be scared plumb 
senseless, ’’ 

When the door was thrown open 
the ‘‘bad men’’ were found standing 
together on Lockwood’s bunk, striking 
matches with trembling fingers, shoot- 
ing at the crawling snakes in the brief 
flashes of light, and yelling in helpless 
terror through intervals of fumbling 
and darkness. 

The alacrity with which the scared 
gamblers threw themselves into the 
arms of their captors mised a laugh, 
but this shortly turned into an angry 
demand for a lynching when, after 
Lockwood had sacked his rattlers, the 
party entered the cabin, where the 
prostrate form of the sand - bagged 
dummy offered silent evidence of the attempted 
crime, 

According to my friend the lumber jack, 
nothing but a very vigorous stand on the part 
of the peculiar Lockwood saved the captured 
sand-baggers from summary execution. The 
old prospector’s plea for the culprits must have 
made a deep impression, for my companion, 
who was one of the men present, gave it at 
length, ending triumphantly with the conclu- 
sion verbatim : 

‘*The object of punishment is reform and not 
vengeance, These lads have had a chance to 
see themselves as others see them. Give them 
a chance to live down this sorry vision.’’ 

The appeal carried, and the offenders were 
released with the understanding that they should 
hurriedly move from that vicinity. One of the 
men was never heard of again, but the other my 
informant afterward met in Dallas, Texas, where 
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the stock in her department. She marks goods, 
keeps them in order, and gets them when the 
supply at hand runs low. 

In this work she is constantly under the eye | 
of, and in close association with, an experienced 
salesgirl. She sees the process of showing goods 
and making sales day after day, hears the cus- 
tomer’s questions and the salesgirl’s answers, 
and in busy times may make sales herself simply 
by virtue of showing them. This is her training. | 

At the end of the year her wages will be 
advanced to four or five or six dollars, and at | 
the end of two years she will be classed as a 
salesgirl herself, with wages ranging from six | 
dollars to twenty, according to the department | 
she is in and the aptitude she shows. Her | 
|earnings may also be considerably increased if, 

as is the case in a large and growing number 





ruffian bounded forward. Confronting him in | 





for many years he had been an exemplary citizen. 
co & & % 

of stores, the custom of allowing a commis- 
sion on sales is in force where she works. 

But now consider the new system. The 
course of training and advancement just 
outlined would have been the normal and 
But 
in some stores to-day girls of more mature age 
and of especially good education, but no expe- 
rience, are engaged as ‘‘clerical assistants.’’ 

They, too, are classed as apprentices, but 
their wages from the beginning will be what- 
ever is necessary for them to live upon—six or 
seven, or even ten dollars a week. They begin 
as assistants to some of the executive officers— 
buyers or heads of departments. They are not 
worth what they receive at first, but the more 
modern firms which have adopted this plan 
regard the wages as an investment, to be repaid 
by the greater aptitude and more rapid advance- 
ment of the recipient. 

By this door many college girls are entering 
department-store work, and fitting themselves for 
those lucrative and independent positions which 
will be described in the next paper. 












































HALL OF THE KNIGHTS AT THE HAGUE. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


taly celebrated the Fourth of July this year. 

The celebration was in honor not of the 
Declaration of American Independence, but of 
the centenary of the birth of Garibaldi. 


Wi some men education is a process, as the 
word indicates. With others it is an 
event. A New Jersey janitor undertook to wipe 
windows with a United States flag. When the 
police drove away the mob the janitor had been 
educated, but it had taken only a few minutes. 
|' has been agreed between the governments of 
Canada and of the United States that the 
owners of all buildings on the boundary-line 
must decide in which country they shall live, 
and must move the whole building accordingly. 
The purpose of this agreement is to reduce the 
smuggling evil and otherwise to put an end to 
lawlessness on the border. 
| areaee~ at work on the dome of the Capitol 
in Washington found in the gutter below 
the first bulge a woman’s bonnet, four derby 
hats, ten straw hats, two ham sandwiches, 
thirteen cents, a nursing-bottle, and a sparrows’ 
nest containing thirty-eight eggs. The sparrows 
must have planned a corner in the egg market, 
for no hen sparrow could cover three dozen eggs 
with any prospect of hatching them. 
Ao deal has been said about the facility of 
the Japanese in adopting and adapting 
Western methods. Even our language appears 
to gain something from their use of it. It is 
told of one of General Kuroki’s party that when 
his opinion of America was asked, he replied, 
‘‘Your country is full of remarkabilities, but I 
find the weather curseworthy.’? Two note- 
worthy new words in a single breath! 
[* September will be opened at Manila the 
Philippine Medical College. This month 
there will be four or five hundred Filipino young 
men and women qualified by graduation from 
the public schools to enter the new college, and 
a number of native college graduates have de- 
clared their intention of taking a course there. 
There is a great need of Filipino physicians. 
At present there is only one doctor to eighteen 
thousand inhabitants, and the country is not 
attractive to American physicians. 
peers in their native waters are wild ani- 
mals. So the attorney-general of New 
York lately informed an assessor who asked 
him whether he should assess oyster-beds as 
real or personal property. When oysters are 
’ artificially planted, according to this legal 
opinion, they become ‘‘domesticated, tame, or 
‘garden,’ oysters,’’ and as such are personal 
property. Although the attorney-general does 
not interpret the law concerning salsify, or 
oyster-plant, it is probable that the courts 
would hold that this also, when tamed, is per- 
sonal property. It certainly would be when 
cooked and eaten. 
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'the reclamation office, and Mr. Pinchot, head 
of the forestry service. ‘These men prepared 
|a set of answers to the twenty-one questions 
| which gave the congress information it could 
| have obtained nowhere else than from the men 
| whose business it is to have it. That is the 


best kind of advertising. 


1 Biypeneramyres attention has lately been at- 
tracted to what is called ‘‘the madman’s 
| will.” The testator, described as ‘‘Charles 
| Lounsbury, an insane pauper in an Illinois 
hospital,” gives to boys ‘‘jointly, all the useful 
idle fields and commons where ball may be 
played, and all snow-clad hills where one may 
coast, and all streams and ponds where one 
may skate, to have and to hold the same for 
the period of their boyhood; and all meadows 
with the clover blooms, and the butterflies 
thereof, and all woods with their appurtenances 
of squirrels and whirring birds and all echoes 
and strange noises,’’ and so on for several more 
items. The ‘‘will’’? was written as a literary 
amusement by a young army officer, since 
changed into a lawyer, and was published as 
such in Harper’s Weekly for September 3, 
1898. But notwithstanding this, every boy, 
when he attains years of appreciation, enters 
into the enjoyment of the bequests. 
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FATAL UNDERVALUATION. 
No age was e’er degenerate, 
Unless men held it at too cheap a rate. 
Lowell. 
* © 
THE MEASURE OF THE PROBLEM. 
n this age of conferences and commissions 
| the practice of patience is more than ever a 
necessary virtue. It is not difficult to define 
a problem, such as child labor, inequalities in 
railroad rates, unnecessary warfare. Nor is it 
difficult to create boards and committees to 
investigate problems, even to assume their solu- 
tion. The real trouble begins when the com- 
mission meets its problem at close quarters. 

In practice the railroad commissioners find a 
thousand perplexities that did not appear in the 
debates before the commission was created. 
Enthusiastic optimists cry, as their new com- 
missioners meet, ‘‘Now it will all be settled !’’ 
Time passes, and only a small part of the ques- 
tion has been settled. Then optimism turns 
sour, and cries, ‘‘We have been betrayed !’’ 

When the Peace Conference opened the other 
day, in the Hall of the Knights at The Hague, 
one thoughtful representative began by saying 
that universal peace is unattainable. The re- 
mark was disheartening to peace advocates, who 
were already discouraged by the way the ques- 
tions to come before the conference had been 
pared down. The nations seemed to begrudge 
peace even the victories of eloquent speech. 

The trouble is not in the delegates to the con- 
ference nor in the governments that instructed 
them, but in the magnitude of the problem and 
the impatience of enthusiasts. The conference 
cannot remove all the woes of the nations; it 
cannot consider the relation between any two 
nations. The memorial of the Armenians to 
the conference was pathetically out of place. 


alliance, much less with a national sore. The 
proposition before it is not universal peace, but 
less war; not disarmament, but limitation of 
armament—quite a different thing. 

The Hague Conference confronts the greatest 
and oldest problems in the world. And even 
before it has measured the dragon it has to slay, 
the ladies and the poets are doubting the courage 
of their peace knights. 
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egular ambassadors and ministers to foreign | 


countries are hedged in by rules, instruc- 


tions and customs which sometimes limit their | 


efficiency. Of late years there has been an 
increasing amount of neighborly visiting be- 
tween the nations in the persons of informally 
credited representatives. Mr. Root, on his visits 
to South America and Canada, kept all the 
time the attitude of a friendly tourist with no 
business but to carry greetings and study the 
countries he visited. This summer he is going 
to Mexico on a similar mission, and Mr. Taft 
will go to Japan. By means of these visits 
much can be done for diplomacy which cannot 
be performed by regular departments of state. 
_— advertising is much more the duty of 
public officials, even of national administra- 
tions, than is understood by the general public. 
It is a duty to explain policies and educate 
voters to a knowledge of what the government 
is doing and wants to do. The prompt and 
amusing way in which the present administra- 
tion made use of the trans-Mississippi Congress 
is a case in point. The congress was called to 
meet in Denver for the understood, if not the 
acknowledged, purpose of attacking the admin- 
istration’s policy in setting aside such great 
domains as forest reserves. A program contain- 
ing a list of twenty-one questions was prepared, 
and a general invitation issued to all who cared 
to take part. 
Secretary Garfield to be present, and bring such 
of his assistants as he chose. The Secretary 
secured the list of questions, called in the com- 


missioner of the general land office, the chief of | 


A special invitation was sent to | 


THE BEST DAY OF THE WEEK. 
nglish Christians are making a vigorous 
F effort to protect Sunday from being secu- 
larized. There has long been a recognized 
difference between the English and the Conti- 
nental observance of Sunday, but it has been 


France, after living for years practically without 
a Day of Rest, has now reéstablished one by law. 
Experience has taught the French, as it will 


no others, one day in seven is needed as a break 
in the routine of working life. 

An appeal was sent out on New Year’s day 
to the English people, as The Companion noted 
at the time, signed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Roman Catholic Archbishop 
of Westminster, and the president of the Na- 
tional Council of the Evangelical Free Churches, 
entreating them so to order their lives that on 
Sundays all shall have opportunity ‘‘to escape 
from the grip of ordinary cares and occupations 
| into regions of higher thought and nobler aspi- 
| ration. ”’ 

‘*We are convinced,’’ the appeal concluded, 
| ‘*that on adequate and reasonable Sunday 
| observance depends in no small measure the 





| possibility of promoting in England the deeper, | that they are ‘‘pauperizing’’ the people and | 


| the more sacred and the more enduring interests 
of our common life. ”’ 

A pledge is now being circulated in the U nited 
| Kingdom which is so wisely phrased that it 


might be adopted for our American children | they give open-handedly to every applicant, the | 


and for their elders. It runs thus: 


' 


The conference cannot deal even with a friendly | 


gradually disappearing. It is significant that | 


teach any one, that for material reasons, if for | 


‘Believing as I do, that the great principles | is advanced. 


which underlie the due observance of Sunday 
are public worship and rest, I resolve to do all 
that I can to discourage, as far as possible, such 
employments on Sundays as would prevent 
either myself, my servants, or others for whom 
I am responsible, from being able to carry out 
these principles. ’’ 


MUTE MINSTRELSY. 


My spirit fancies it can hear 
The song I cannot sing. 2 
Henry Kendall. 
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MEDIEVAL LEISURE. 


he women of the sixteenth century and 

earlier times had easier lives than those 

of our generation. ‘To be sure, there are 
a hundred labor-saving devices to-day which 
were unknown to them. But in at least two 
important respects they had the advantage over 
their descendants. 

They waged no conflict against dirt, such as 
we carry on from morning till night. The 
Elizabethan had no prejudice agajnst garbage 
in his frent yard, vermin in his bedroom, 
decaying rushes on the floor of his banquet-hall, 
or soiled lace in his sleeves. The strength of 
arm and spirit which. now goes to keeping 
clean was left to the medieval lady for other 
tasks. 

Moreover, although her clothing was gorgeous, 
—rich with embroidery and lace and heavy with 
jewels,—it was not subject to rapid changes of 
fashion. ‘The cut of a sleeve or the hang of a 
skirt was settled for five years rather than for 
five months. Life was free then from the 
modern terror of ‘‘looking like a last year’s rag- 

If cleanliness and fashion should suddenly go 
out of business, what an air of leisure would 
spread over the world feminine, until some other 
tyrants should arise to take the place of those 
dethroned ! 
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DRINKING WATER. 


ork was begun near Peekskill, June 

20th, on one of the greatest engineering 

enterprises of all time. Ground was 
then broken for the first section of an aqueduct 
which is to be part of a Catskill Mountain 
system of water-supply for the city of New 
York. 

A yearly increase of more than a hundred 
thousand in the population of the city and the 
necessity of providing for an annual increase of 
fifteen million gallons in the daily consumption 
of water led the responsible officers of the city to 
secure the appointment of a board of water- 
supply, with power to choose the best sources 
from which to procure more water and to build 
the necessary works for its delivery to the con- 
sumers. 

The aqueduct, on which work was begun 
last month, will be one of the world’s marvels 
when completed. It will start from the Ashokan 
reservoir, to be built in the Esopus valley, on 
the west bank of the Hudson River, more than 
eighty miles north of the city, and with a diam- 
eter of seventeen feet, will be carried south to a 
point near Storm King Mountain. There it 
will be sunk in a perpendicular shaft to a great 
depth, and run under the river, to be continued 
to the distributing reservoirs. More than one 
hundred and sixty million dollars will be spent 
on this aqueduct and on the storage reservoirs 
at various points in the Catskills, a sum 
much larger than was expended on the Suez 
Canal. 

When completed, in 1925, the new works will 
increase by five hundred million gallons a day 
the available water-supply. It is believed that 
New York will then have a population of seven 
millions, and will need in a dry season all the 
water that can be impounded in the old Croton 
| and the new Catskill watersheds, a total of about 
|a billion gallons daily, or more than a hundred 

gallons for every man, woman and child. 

| If New York used no more water in propor- 
| tion to its population than London, the present 
sources of supply would be ample for years to 
come. The old city of New York,—not inclu- 
ding Brooklyn,—with less than three million in- 
| habitants, uses a hundred million gallons a day 
more than London, with a population of seven 


millions. 
U obstacle against which workers in every 
field of charitable effort are obliged con- 
stantly to contend. Much of their time and 
strength has to be expended in the work of 
educating the very public which they serve. 
The free medical dispensaries in the large 
cities are the latest form of philanthropy to 
suffer attack. They were established, and are 
maintained, to give the best medical advice and 
| the necessary medicines, free, to persons who are 
| too poor to pay for them. Now it is charged 
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CHARITY ‘“‘ WORKERS.” 
nthinking or unintelligent criticism is an 





defrauding the doctors and druggists. 

In considering any such question as this, it is 
| well to keep in mind the difficult position in 
| which charitably inclined people are placed. If 
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only through regular charitable channels, some 
sentimentalist is sure to send a protest to the 
newspapers with a story of a family which 
was allowed to suffer while the red tape was 
unwound. 

The average man owes it to himself to keep 
these difficulties in mind, and also to resolve 
that, so far as he is concerned, at least, there 
shall be no demand made upon any public phi- 
lanthropy so long as he is in any way able to 
meet the cost himself. 

It is human nature to wish to get something for 
nothing. Not merely free medical dispensaries, 
but all the hospitals, and, in fact, almost every 
other helpful agency in civilized life, is forced 
to carry the burden of a lot of shiftless persons, 
and persons who, having neither personal pride 
nor self-respect, use without payment the things 
which were intended for those in poorer cireum- 
stances, 

Every acceptance of such a favor by one who 
could pay for it is both an imposition upon 
taxpayers and voluntary givers, and a robbery 


of the poor. 

| man who has lived for years in peaceable if 
not amicable relations with his neighbors is 

suddenly revealed as a great criminal, whose 

presence has been a constant menace to all 

about him, and whose sins include tragedies 

which had long been mysteries. 

Some such revelation as this has been made 
about the common domestic rat, not suddenly, 
perhaps, but with a slow and certain piling up 
of evidence, until now the Biological Survey of 
the United States government has indicted the 
sly gray criminal in a special pamphlet. 

The first foreign rat to reach these shores was 
the European black rat, which came over nearly 
three hundred years ago. The common rat of 
to-day is the brown, or Norway rat. He 
reached America about 1775, and has multiplied 
so rapidly that he has almost entirely driven 
out his black predecessor. There is also a third 
species, known as the roof, or Alexandrian rat 
of Egypt. This rat is a good sailor, and so is 
found mostly in seacoast cities. 

The brown rat is pronounced to be the worst 
mammalian pest in existence. No statistics are 
available for America, but in Denmark this rat 
is estimated to work three million dollars’ worth 
of destruction every year; and in the United 
States one rat to every horse, cow, sheep and 
hog—a conservative estimate— would do one 
hundred million dollars’ worth of damage in a 
year. 

Rats destroy eggs and young poultry, pigeons, 
game-birds and song-birds. In cities they enter 
stores and warehouses, and destroy laces, car- 
pets, silks and woolens. They gnaw through 
lead pipe, and so flood buildings with water. 
They eat away the insulation of electric wires, 
and thus cause fires. They are prolific sources 
of the spread of contagious diseases. They 
breed so fast that a single pair, if they and 
their descendants were unmolested for three 
years, would be represented at the end of that 
time by more than twenty million individuals. 

The bulletin of the Biological Survey is issued 
especially for farmers and others whose premises 
are infested with rats. It gives the best methods 
of poisoning them,—the rats,—describes the 
most effective traps, and gives other information 
which makes it an important aid in the elimi- 
nation of what has truly been called ‘‘a world 
pest. ” : 


® © 


A DANGEROUS PEST. 
t sometimes happens in human life that a 


* ¢ ¢ 
or forty years Franz Josef has been King of 
Hungary. By his accession Austria recog- 
nized the political entity of Hungary, and one of 
the terms of his kingship was the granting of the 
Hungarian constitution. Hungary has never been 
wholly satisfied with the union, and an outburst of 
Hungarian independence is expected at the death 
of the emperor-king, who is now seventy-seven 
years old. Soon after his coronation as Emperor 
of Austria, nearly sixty years ago, he had to deal 
with the revolt of Hungary, which Austria sub- 
dued with the help of Russia. Our fathers remem- 
| ber when Kossuth was a world hero and pleaded 
| his cause in America. To our grandfathers Greece 
| was the enslaved favorite of the world appealing 
| to lovers of liberty in her fight against Turkey. 
For us the successor of Greece and Hungary is 

| the Russian people. 





| he Democrats of Alabama, when they nomi- 
| nated Senator Morgan for reélection in 1906, 
also chose one to be his successor if a vacancy 
should occur before the expiration of his term. 
Mr. Morgan was then eighty-two years old, and the 
chances were that he would not live to complete 
his new term. Although there was no legal com- 
pulsion, the governor agreed to appoint, and has 
appointed, to the vacancy the person chosen as an 
alternate in case the vacancy should occur when 
the legislature was not in session. This is one of 
the rare occasions whef the voters have selected 
a man to fill a possible vacancy in advance of ts 
existence. 

| he contest among cities for the next national 
party conventions has already begun. The 
| claimants to date include—in alphabetical order— 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Louisville, St. Louis, 
St. Paul and Seattle. So anxious is Chicago to 
secure the Republican convention that an offer to 
build a four-hundred-thousand-dollar auditorium 


| charge of debauching and pauperizing the public | and to pay one hundred thousand dollars in cash 


If, on the other hand, they work | has been made to the national committee. Other 
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as an additional inducement. 
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THE OPEN WINDOW. 


«TT lsie Durand? Oh, Elsie’s just a sweet, pretty, 

gay little butterfly. You can’t expect girls 
like Elsie to do things—they’re just made to be 
taken care of.” 

In one form or another that was the way people 
always described Elsie Durand. All her life she 
had been loved and shielded and cared for, and 
the result was so charming that the natural impulse 
was to keep on with a method productive of such 
pleasure to the eye. 

Elsie herself was wholly contented and unques- 
tioning; she took it for granted that the world 
which had been so kind to her would continue to 
shield her from hard things; she had heard it said 
many times that she was not made for them, and 
she supposed, without thinking much about it, that 
it really was so. 

When Elsie was eighteen she went to spend the 
winter with an uncle, a famous physician. Her 
uncle had two daughters about her age. They 





eities which have suitable convention halls have | 


offered from fifty to one hundred thousand dollars | she was, and how he said, awkwardly, it was just 


| 


| 





were pretty girls, almost as pretty as Elsie, but | 
their knowledge of household matters and their | 


plans for busy lives: bewildered their cousin. 

“What makes you, when you don’t have to?” 
she asked, one day. 

“Why, father wants us to. He says being a 
womanly woman is one of the greatest privileges 
in the world. And a womanly woman can’t be an 
idle one,” Nora explained. 

“How queer!” Elsie exclaimed, but in her heart 
she was glad tliat she was not her uncle’s daughter. 

It was a day or two later that her uncle, from 
his office, called for Nora. 

“Nora isn’t here. Can I do anything?” Elsie 
asked. 

The doctor hesitated a second; then, “Yes, you 
can do it. Come in,” he said. 

Elsie entered the office timidly. 
walking up and down and a child sobbing. Elsie 
hated to hear any one cry. The doctor, who had 
the boy on his knee, looked over him at the girl. 

“Elsie,” he said, “this little chap has a felon, 
and it must be lanced. His mother is too nervous 
to help. I want you to hold his hand. Don’t be 
afraid. I’m giving you a chance to show how 
much of a woman you can be.” 

Elsie whitened to her lips, but the keen eyes 
compelled her. Without a word she held the child 
as the doctor directed. 
her uncle’s voice came to her from a great dis- 
tance. 

“Oh, ’m so ashamed!” she cried. But her uncle’s 
eyes were smiling at her. 

“Bravo, little girl! 
over. Here, drink this, and you'll be all right.” 


Then he added, gravely, “I congratulate you upon | 


being something more than a butterfly.” 

Elsie went dizzily up-stairs, but there was a new 
look in her eyes. For the first time in her life she 
caught a glimpse of the beauty of service. 

& 
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THE BRIGHT LINING. 


hetalovu, a Zulu servant, of whom Mildred 


Stapley, in Good Housekeeping, has many | ; 


A woman was | the host. 


You didn’t let go till it was 


| country could afford was set before the guests. 
| “My father,” says the author of the “Breck Recol- 


|-large frog, as green as if it had just hopped out of | 


The next thing she knew | 


| dish of their own country, they would thin 


| cretion. 








garden to your mother. 


a common sort of flower, he supposed, but to his 

mind the Lord never made a sightlier, and it 

seemed to have a sort of bridal look about it, too, 

so he thought it might be appropriate. Your 

mother blushed and smiled, and thanked him in 

her pretty way, and he got the trowel and she | 
the watering-pot, and they set it out then and 

there. How well I remember!” 

“Aunt Luey,” asked Frances in an odd voice, 
“do you remember the carpenter’s name?” 

“No, child,” said Aunt Lucy, placidly, “but I’ve 
a notion it began with an M or an L. Let—me— 
think—”’ 

“TI think,” the girl suggested, “it was Mallory, 


| wasn’t it? The man who is going to make my | 


trellis.” 
“That’s it,” Aunt Lucy assented. “He must be 
an old man now, though, to be still working.” | 
“He is,” said Frances, smiling mistily, “he’s old, 
and slow, and cross, and cranky, but some of his 
employers just won’t have anybody else!” 


¢ © 


COULD NOT SEE THE JOKE. 


n this year of special commemoration of Long- 

fellow’s birth and being, any incident connected 
with the Craigie House at Cambridge is of interest. 
Before the Revolution the colonists had little or 
no communication with France, so that their 
knowledge of Frenchmen was gained through the 
prejudiced medium of English opinion. That the 
French were lovers of frogs and salad was about 
the only information which had made an impres- | 
sion on the American mind. 

When the first French squadron reached Boston 
in 1778, Mr. Nathaniel Tracy, who lived in the 
“Cragie House,” gave a banquet in honor of Ad- 
miral D’Estaing and his officers. It was a mag- 
nificent affair, and every good thing which the 





lections,” “was one of the guests. He told me 
that two large tureens of soup were placed before 
Tracy filled a plate, which was carried 
to the admiral. The consul was next helped. 
“Putting his spoon in his plate, he fished out a 


the pond. Not knowing what to do with it, he | 
seized it by its legs and held it up in full view. 
With an ‘Ah!’ he handed it to his next neighbor, 
who received it and passed it on. The company 
was convulsed. As each examined his soup anc 
found a frog, the laughter grew to an uproar. 
“Tracy Kept on ladling, wondering what his 
outlandish guests meant by such merriment. Pres- 
ently he raised his head, and saw the frogs dan- 
gling by the legs in all directions. | 
“*What’s the matter?’ he said. hd don’t they | 
eat them? If they knew what trouble I had to 
catch them in order that I might treat my VT 
with 


me that at least it was no laughing matter! 


* ¢ 


SECURING A “ PEACE -OFFERING.”’ 


|" the days of the East India Company a certain 
young Officer, says the author of “Recollections 
of a Bison and Tiger Hunter,” committed an indis- 
There was nothing in the act which 





| touched his honor, but it was a mistake, and he 


| 
| 


amusing things to tell, would come into her service | 


at first only with the stipulation that he should be 
allowed to retain native dress. 
serving her about to tear up an old, worn night- 
dress into dusters, he begged for it, and begged 
also for some discarded stockings, quite past 
darning. The next morning,{being summoned to 
escort his mistress on an errand, he appeared in 
what he had decided was a fitting costume. 

“The night-dress had been abbreviated into a 
shirt, and was belted in with a gorgeous broad 
belt of beadwork, from which hung his moocha 
{native apron], then nothing until where the 
stockings, heels and toes cut out like gaiters, were 
fastened below each knee with a four-in-hand 
necktie. 

“TI recalled then how earnestly he had watched 
me knot my own scarf a few days before. 
pointed to his impromptu garters, and said, 
proudly, ‘Like inkosagah’s’ [madam]. I had not 


But one day, ob- | 


He | 


the cruelty to impress upon him that I tied my | 


four-in-hand at the neck, not at the knee.” 

The next Sunday Chetalovu brought his fiancée 
to call, and begged that she be shown the white 
lady’s clothes, especially the dress she wore inside 
out, “ugly black one side, beautiful red the other.” 
This was her tailor-made suit lined with gay, 
changeable silk. 

Naturally, savage taste could not comprehend 


the perversity of wearing such a fascinating gar- 


ment bright side in. 
® © 


NOT WHOLLY BUSINESS, AFTER ALL. 


**T know we’ve had Mallory for ages,” said 
Frances, “but really he’s enough to try the 
patience of a saint! He’s so old and slow and 
puttery, and wastes time so—and Bess has given 
me the address of a new man she says is much 
more satisfactory. I may send for him, mayn’t I, 
father? If I’m tohave that trellis at all, I want it 
quick. It’s late now to start the vines, and after 
all, business is business.” 

“Certainly, business is business,’ echoed the 
judge, absently, his eye still on his newspaper. 
“Send for the best man you can get, of course.” 


again into the garden and joined her favorite aunt 
at the far end, enjoying a magnificent great clump 
of white iris. It was the old-fashioned Florentine 
kind, with pale, pearly blossoms on half a hundred 
stately stalks. 

“There’s nothing in the whole place quite so 
lovely, Aunt Lucy, is there?” said the girl, sympa- 
thetiecally. “And such a splendid clump! It must 


| 





received a hint that his services would shortly be 
dispensed with. Being full of grit, he cudgeled 
his brains to find a way out of the difficulty. 


Just at that time a notorious rebel was wanted 
»y the government, and a large reward had been 
offered for his capture. The officer learned that 
the rebel went regularly to a sacred pool about 
midday to bathe, but the neighborhood of the pool 
was swarming with mutineers. 

Nothing daunted, he assumed the garb of a 
Brahman, and having stationed a vehicle at a spot | 
not far from the pool, boldly entered the water 
with nothing but a pair of steel handcuffs and a 
sag hidden about his waist. - 

he young officer performed his task. Before 
the man could obtain assistance he and his captor | 
were in the buggy manacled to each other, and | 
the vehicle never stopped until Government House 
was reached and the “peace- offering’ handed 
over to a high official to be dealt with. 

The officer first gagged the rebel, and then | 
dragged him out of the water. His daring and 
resource saved him his commission. 
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THE LAST STEP. 


hen we reach the higher studies of foreign 
languages we are told to seek diligently | 
to learn to think in the alien tongue, as well as to 
read and write it. That is, we are expected to 
eatch the meaning of the strange words without | 
any connection with English or English speech. | 


From this one may come to appreciate the expe- | 
rience of a certain Porto Rican negro. He was | 
asked, not very long after his arrival in the United 
States, if English was difficult for him. 

“Oh, no,” he said. “I learn her ver’ quick.” 

“So you could understand it and talk it?” 

“Oh, yes, ver’ good. But I have one trouble | 
ver’ long time. I speak good, an’ I hear good, but 
cannot dream in English. I alway dream in | 
Spanish. An’ I feel ver’ bad, an’ I try so hard to 
dream English. An’ one night I do. I dream | 
English when I am asleep, an’ I wake an’ I ery, 
an’ I weepfor joy. Lamhappy. I can now dream 
in English.” 
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HUXLEY’S LARGER VIEW. 


ames Hannay, once a member of the staff of 

the Pall Mall Gazette, was a typical man 
of letters. And Huxley, as everybody knows, was 
a typical scientific man. : 

Hannay had been a midshipman when Huxley 


was a naval surgeon. Years after the two met 
each other on the steps of the British Museum. | 


| “Huxley,” said Hannay, “I care nothing for man 
Frances, satisfied with the permission, stepped | 


have been here from the beginning, when the 


garden was first planted.” 

“It was,” said Aunt Lucy, unexpectedly. “It 
Was the very first root set out; just a root; it 
wasn’t a clump then. The carpenter who built 


except as a creature of historical tradition.” 
“Nor I,” answered Huxley, “for him except as 
a pm ga wy of gas and water. 
“But,” he added, “if we were each of us better 
educated men than we are, we should know how 
to respect each other’s studies more.” 
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WRINKLES. | 

small boy of an inquiring turn of mind, says the 

Philadelphia Inquirer, looked at his father 
earnestly, and asked : 


“Father, what are wrinkles?” - | 
“Fretwork, my son, fretwork,” replied pater 


the summer-house brought it from his own little | familias, contidently. 


I remember how pleased | 


Nervous Persons Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head- 
ache and induces refreshing sleep. {Adv. 
a pt 
For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 











“ H i ” A book of delicious 
Frozen Dainties” recives eu ricce 
Instantly relieved and 
lasting comfort guaran- 
teed without the use of 


White Mountain Freezer Co., Dept. H, Nash 
drugs, medicines, or the 
1ife. S 


B 
knife. Swelling removed, 


all irritation and friction stopped and the foot given 
its natural shape. Maintains the original lines of the 
shoe and prevents a deformed appearance. More than 
100,000 sufferers have been benefited. 


We will send this sure Bunion relief to you 
Trial Offer trial. Nc 


for 10 days a a if it fails. 
Send size of shoe and whether right or left. Address, 


FISCHER MFG. CO., 635 Scott St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and bowen | folks in getting u 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts and Spices. Handsome premiums if you 
prefer. For full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Y-31 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 





p_club orders for our 
Baking Powders, 





COULDN’T KEEP IT 
KEPT IT HID FROM THE CHILDREN. 


“We cannot keep Grape-Nuts food in the house. 
It goes so fast I have to hide it, because the 
children love it so. 
have to stop to prepare and still is nourishing.” 

Grape-Nuts is the most scientifically made food 
on the market. It is perfectly and completely 


with hot milk if a hot dish is desired. When milk 
or water is used, a little sugar should be added, 
but when cold cream is used alone the natural 
grape-sugar, which can be seen glistening on the 
granules, is sufficiently sweet to satisfy the palate. 
This grape-sugar is not poured over the granules, 
as some people think, but exudes from the granules 
in the process of manufacture, when the starch of 
the grains is changed from starch to grape-sugar 
by the process of manufacture. This, in effect, is 
the first act of digestion; therefore, Grape-Nuts 
food is pre-digested and is most perfectly assim- 
ilated by the very weakest stomach. ‘There’s a 
Reason.” 

Made at the pure food factories of the Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little health 
classic, ‘The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 








For Infants 
Invalids 






Is Distinguished 
from all other Foods by the ease with which 
it can be digested and absorbed. It can be 
served prepared to suit the exact physical con- 
dition of the person for whom it is intended. 

Infants thrive on it, and delicate or aged 
persons enjoy it. 

BENGER’S FOOD is prescribed and used 
in almost every hospital throughout England. 


Our guide to the rearing of infants 
and the care of invalids SENT FREE 
with a generous SAMPLE 
PACKAGE of Benger’s Food. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, write to 
BENGER’S FOOD LTD., 
Dept. 3, 78 Hudson Street, New York. 

LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers. 




















EARN 
A WATCH 


Any bright boy or 
gir can sell eight 
. boxes of our 
Fragrant Bouquet 
‘oilet 





case, stem-wind watch, 
Guaranteed a good time-keeper. Special 
small size for girls. No money needed. 
Just send for the soap and we will ship it 
= any place in the U. 8. east of 
ckies and North of Oklahoma for this 
introductory offer. When-you have sold 
the eight boxes of soap, send us the $2 
and you will receive the watch at once. 
Both soap and watch guaranteed satis- 
factory or money back. Soap may be re- 
turned if not sold. No risk for you. 
CROFTS & REED, 
Austin Ave. Dept. 765, Chicago, Ill. 
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Your Glove Stiff? 


ut a little “3 in One” oil on 
fingers and palm and the leather 
becomes soft and pliable at once. 
The ball will stick better and 
glove will last twice as long. 


in One” makes base ball 


Is 
P. 


rust on mask, fasteners, etc. 
bottle and “ 


cover and stitches stronger and 
Not sticky or greasy. 
FREE rite today for 
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One” dictionaty. G. W. COLE 


hold longer. It also prevents 
large free sample 
CO.,43 Broadway, New York. a 
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Not Too Lively 
But Just Right 








It is just the food I have been | 
| looking for ever so long; something that I do not 


cooked at the factory and can be served at an | 
instant’s notice, either with rich cold cream, or | 














Liveliness Accurately Gauged 


Compressed air instead of rubber for liveliness. 

,e measure it, and every ball exactly equals the 

liveliness of best old-style balls when old-style 
balls are new. 

Pressure against inside wall of ball, from the 
center out, even and equal in all directions, keeps 
ball sound and round. 

You can’t bat it out of shape—it can’t get soft or 
punky-— plays like a new ball—at big league speed 
—all the time. 

Vater-proofed just under cover—practically 
indestructible except the cover. 

e put on new covers for 40c. 

Original cost Pheumatic League Balls,$1.25. Pneu- 
matie Junior,only atrifie smaller, 75c. Made as good 
as new for 40c, as often as returned for new cover. 


i; PNEUMATIC Exit 


NEW BALL 


in regulation size and weight—Pneumatic League 9 
in., 6 ounces—Pneumatic Junior 8% in., 44g ounces. 


**How To Select A Good Baseballi’’ 


is a book that tells all about all kinds of baseballs 
Why the best old-style ball must soon get soft and 
Sy and play slow. 

What the Pneumatic means to good snappy Base- 
ball—keeps you up to new ball, big league speed 
allthetime. And, without the everlasting expense 
of constantly buying new balls. 





Sold by all good Sporting Goods Dealers, or 
if you are not readily supplied, we will fill 
your order by mail on receipt of price 
Write for the book at once—full of good 
reading for any lover of the National Game 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Ball Dept., 1106 E. Market St., Akron, Ohio. 
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LITTLE WATERS 





Ay i J 
Byfarriet Fairchild Blodgett 
h! it’s just the little waters, 
Little waters of the land, 
That I pine for and I long for 
Till my heart is like to break. 
Not the ocean with its billows, 
And its beach of gleaming sand, 
Not the river, with its bridges, 
Not the mountain-girded lake, 


But the little, little waters 

Flowing through the meadow-grass, 
With a tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

Where the clovers blush and glow. 
Spreading out to catch the greeting 
Of the branches, as they pass, 
Taking toll of willow pollen, 

And of apple-blossom snow. 


Oh! the bees they hear them calling, 
And the robins come to drink, 

And the butterflies are floating, 
Golden blossoms in the air, 

While the dragon-fly his shuttle 
Throws across from brink to brink, 
Weaving checkered shine and shadow 
On the waters everywhere. 


And the little country children, 

How they loiter home from school, 
Where, beneath the spreading alders, 
Cool and deep the waters lie. 

And their brown and dimpled bodies 
Flash like jewels from the pool, 

As they laugh their merry answer 

To the ripples and the sky. 


Then the little waters creeping, 
Like a green and silver thread, 
With a trickle, trickle, trickle, 
Where the ferns and mosses are, 
And the wind within the branches 
Of the pine-tree overhead, 

And the fragrance of the twilight, 
And the shimmer of a star— 


O my little waters calling! 

I can hear them far away, 

And the clamor of the city 
Grows a silence for their sake. 
Oh! it’s just the little waters 
Flowing through the land to-day 
That I long for and I pine for 
Till my heart is like to break! 


® @ 
FATHER AND THE CHILDREN. 


rom darkest Africa, 

in 1875, Stanley 

sent out the chal- 
lenge, through the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, 
‘*Now, where in all the 
pagan world is there a 
more promising field for 
a mission? Here, gen- 
tlemen, is your oppor- 
tunity ; embrace it!’’ 

Three days later the 
challenge was accepted. 
A gift of five thousand 
pounds was offered for 
the establishment of a 
mission in Uganda, and 
men went forth to lay down their lives in the 
land of Livingstone. 

It was not only the fever that killed them. 
Uganda had extraordinary tragedies. Among 
the rest was the death of the missionary, 
Bishop Hannington, who was murdered by an 
African chief by command of the wicked King 
Mwanga. 


THE 





DAUDI CHUA, 
THE PRESENT KING OF UGANDA. 


Mwanga was the son of the king who first | 
Mtesa, the | 
father, bade them hearty welcome, and was | 


greeted the missionaries in 1877. 


very desirous to know whether they had brought 
‘the Book’? with them. But his friendship 
was fickle; and the son who succeeded him 
was both a worse man than his father and a 
weaker one; and under his reign the mission- 
aries were often in peril of their lives, and 
some of them, like Hannington, met martyrdom. 

It was a most discouraging sequel to the 
weleome accorded the missionaries by M wanga’s 
father, and there were those in England who 
proposed to give up the mission altogether. 
By that time Mackay was there, and by his 
courage and tenacity and the faithful devotion 
of others the mission continued. 

The son of the king who welcomed the 
missionaries became the murderer of the mis- 
sionaries. But he, too, had a son. In 1885 
Ilannington was murdered. Twenty-one years 
later, in 1906, the son of Hannington baptized 
the present king, son of the man who murdered 
his father. Here, surely, was an example of 
poetic justice, and a proof of the value of hold- 
ing on. 

Religion has a firm hold in Uganda to-day, 
and thousands attend worship every Sunday. 
Those who endured the persecutions of twenty 
years ago rejoice that times have changed. 

The life of Hannington was not thrown away. 
Men die, but the work lives. There is a verse 
in the Psalms which is full of promise for 
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generations that have reached the limit of their 
upward progress: ‘‘Instead of thy fathers shall 
be thy children, whom thou mayest make 
princes in all the earth.’’ 


* © 


IN THE FACE OF DEATH. 


t is one of the anomalies of war that although it 
| stirs the savage nature of mankind, it also calls 
out the highest qualities of courage, unselfish- 

ness and devotion. Many a deed of martial hero- 
|ism is done in the name of mercy rather than of 
| the God of battle. Nodescription of a fierce charge 
| records more determined valor than does the story 
| of Richard Kirkland as told by General Kershaw. 


| Kirkland was a private who served in the South 
Carolina Volunteers during the Civil War. After 
the bloody Battle of Fredericksburg his brigade 
occupied ‘the road near the field, One hundred 
and fifty yards beyond the field lay the Federal 
troops, and between the ground was covered by 
the dead and dying. All day long the air was rent 
with the cries and groans of the wounded, and the 
pitiful calls, “Water! Water!” 

In the afternoon, as General Kershaw sat in the 
upper room of his ‘headquarters overlooking the 
field, Kirkland asked permission to speak to him. 
t. 








, “General,” said the young man, “I can’t stand 
” 

“Stand what, sergeant?” 

“All night and all day I’ve heard those poor 

ople crying for water. I came to ask permission 

give them a drink.” 

“Kirkland,” responded the generai, “don’t you 
know that if you step over that wall you'll get a 
bullet in your head ?” 

“T know it, but I’m willing to try.” 

The general considered a moment. “I ought not 
to allow you to run such a risk,” he said, “‘but 
cannot refuse your request. Trusting God will 
protect you, you may go.” : 

The sergeant’s eyes lighted with pleasure. 

“Thank you, sir!” he said, heartily, and ran 
down the stairs. When he reached the bottom of 
the flight, he hesitated, turned and ran up agile. 

“General, can I show the white handkerchief?” 

The general slowly shook his head. 

“No, Kirkland, you can’t do that.” 

enn right! I 
fH) 


wall. He made his way quickly to the nearest 
sufferer, raised the poor fellow’s head on his arm, 
and gave him a long draft of cool water. 

From one he went to another, until his purpose 
was so plain in the eyes of the Federals that all 
danger was over. 

From all parts of the field came the piteous 
appeals; again and again Kirkland had to return 
| for water, and he spent an hour and a half in min- 
istering to the needs of the wounded. Then he 
rejoined his company, unhurt. a 

At Chickamauga Kirkland fell. His example 
was one which dignified all humanity. 
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A BURMESE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Te the sights in Mandalay there is none 


& 


stranger than that of “the four hundred 

and fifty pagodas.” There are, in fact, 
says the author of “The Other Side of the Lan- 
tern,” seven hundred and thirty of them, arranged 
in a precise square, shut in by a high wall and by 
crumbling guest-houses which were intended to 
provide comfort for those who came to see this 
surprising spectacle. 


The seven hundred and thirt < 
a bare, paved yard, in long lines disposed with 
mathematical accuracy. he structures them- 
selves are small, built of brick covered over with 
plaster which once was white. They are now 
uniformly ss. 

The one terrible feature about this army of 
pescdes is that they are all exactly alike—height 
or height, dome for dome, niche for niche. They 
produce an impression which could only be 
equaled by finding in a silent square a great 
company of men standing in formal rows, and 
each man the very counterpart of the others. 
The alleyways of the square are in multiples, the 
path up and down them is without end, and the 
| ies sameness of the place is well-nigh appal- 

ng. 

his drear picture of monotony, this dismal 
realization of unvariableness is as numbing as an 
ever-repeated “no,” or as a chant droned over a 
thousand times. The loneliness and stillness of 
the place give it the aspect which a cemetery 
would have, in which every one of the dead bore 
the same name, had reached the same age, and 
possessed the same countenance. 

The pense is, however, nothing of the sort. It is 
a public library. 

ing Thebaw’s uncle—the Carnegie of his time— 
thought that certain holy books should be made 
accessible to the public, and should be preserved. 
He therefore caused the Buddhist commandments 
to be engraved upon slabs of stone. Every stone 
tablet is made upon the same pattern, and over 
each is built a pagoda with no shadow of variation. 

If he intended to express the unchangeableness 
of the commandments, he has accomplished his 
end. If he hoped to show that all precepts were 
alike in value, he has taught the lesson. ere are 
the sacred books so that all who run may read. 
Here, too, are endless avenues of stone where no 
pn ag object can distract the attention of the 
reader. 


pagodas stand in 
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AT A PERSIAN TABLE. 
he new Shah of Persia, according to a recent 
newspaper article, succeeds to a most mag- 
nificent kitchen, the stoves, pokers, tongs, 
and even the coffee-mills of which are made of 
solid silver. What is not of silver is of copper, 
heavily gilded. All the dishes, knives, forks and 
such utensils are of gold, set with precious stones. 
| The. kitchen itself is a work of art. Its ceiling 
is of wondrous lacquer, and its pillars of marble 
and onyx. It is an apartment fit for Aladdin’s 
whims rather than a place of cookery. Mr. Wills, 
in “Persia As It Is,” gives an account of Persian 
culinary matters, and also describes the beautiful 
sherbet-spoons of the country, which, although 

not made of gold or silver, are highly prized. 

The meals of the Shah are not social occasions, 
and he knows little of the benefit of — com- 
bined with the act of eating. His breakfast takes 
place at twelve, a solitary meal, the monarch 
squatting before fifty dishes ormore. From these 
he selects a few of the simplest, and quenches his 
thirst with iced sherbets. 


magnificent plates and bowls without a sound. 

Dinner is eaten at nine in the evening, and differs 
from the morning meal in elaboration and the fact 
that it is enlivened by a band. 

The food is very varied and the cooking extrav- 
agant. Lambs, roasted whole and stuffed with 
almonds, raisins, dates and pistachio-nuts, and 
sparrow and pomegranate soup enter into the 
delicacies of the cuisine. Sherbets are a favorite 
drink. They are 1 water sweetened and 
flavored with fruits, and iced. 

This sherbet is drunk from large wooden spoons, 





iI take the chance,” and he was 


again. 
From the windows of the house the officers | 
watched him run across the road and climb the | 


Dead silence reigns; the royal butlers hand the | 





delicately carved and of great value. A man often 
shows his wealth in the great variety and costli- 
ness of his sherbet-spoons. They are made of 
pear wood, and are from one to two feet in a 
with bowls which sometimes hold a tumblerful. 

The carving is as fine and elaborate as lace-work, 
and the w in places is cut so thin as to 
translucent. The bowls are. often ornamented 
with inscriptions. An oil with which they are 
treated darkens the originally light-colored wood. 
No two spoons are exactly alike, and some are 
real works of art. 

The Persian considers a silver spoon an abom- 
| ination to touch to the lips. The tiny teaspoons 
| of silver have a filigree hole in the bowl, and are 
used only for stirring. 


TE SEEING PEOPLE 
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he Seeing People go about— 

Go up and down, and in and out; 
Through open doors, and on the street. 
They talk with people whom they meet: 
They talk with words, but in their eyes 
Their speaking thoughts do also rise. 


The Seeing People see the sky, 

And if the clouds look low or high, 

And if the stars seem great or small. 
They see the birds that sing and call; 
And flowers, and colors—and, O mother, 
The Seeing People see each other! 


The Seeing People see so much. 

Yet I could teach them all with touch: 
My eyes are in my finger-tips, 

And they are sometimes in my lips— 
When your lips put a kiss on mine, 
’Tis then that I see something shine! 





*A term used by blind children to denote all who see. 
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MR. HARMON’S NEW GARDENER. 


Om 





46 ld Man Harmon,” as he was generally, if 
O not very respectfully, known, was one of | 
the leading citizens of a thriving Western 
state. His flowers were his hobby and the pride 
of his heart. Mike, his head gardener, honest 
and. hard-headed to the last degree, was a very 
skilful florist, but he and the old gentleman were 
seldom in agreement. Mike would do what he 
thought best for his beloved plants, regardless of 
orders, and consequently had been discharged 
two or three times every week during the many 
years of his encumbency. 


At last a really serious rupture occurred, and 
the old gentleman and Mike parted company in 


8 joy at being ri 
The flowers imm 


of the other. 

€ iately began to languish as 
if mrtg for the rough but tender hand that 
had cared for them so long. Mr. Harmon adver- 
tised far and near for a gardener. 

Selecting from the numerous replies the one that 
most struck his fancy, he wrote and appointed an 
immediate interview. 

The old gentleman hastened out on the lawn 
when the applicant was announced, only 
confronted by Mike, dressed in his Sunday best, 
bowing and smiling with the best e in the 
world, and holding in his hand Mr. Harmon’s letter 
appointing the meeting! 

“An’ is it a gardener you're wantin’, sir?” 
— 

“ a 





Mike, innocently. 

m badly in need of one,” responded Mr. 
Harmon, gravely. “I had a fairly good man, but 
he was so pig-headed that I had to let him go. He 
never seemed to understand that 1 wanted some 
little personal enjoyment out of my plants, even if 


I did lose a few occasionally by yey | 
with them. But I must say that he was a g 


man.” 

“The spalpeen!” interrupted Mike. “Tobe after 
not wanting you to enjoy your own blossoms, an’ 
yourself —- all the expinse of thim. 

“Thadag lace meself, but I had to leave | 
on account of the boss a he knowed so 
much more than he did,‘an’ wanting me to trans- 
plant some of our best plants on a day that wuz | 
cold enough to freeze the nose off yer face, to say 
nothing of thim tender shoots. But I’m not sayin 
that he wuzn’t a gentleman an’ the best man 
ever worked for.” 

The interview proceeded with great solemnity, 
as between two strangers, and in a half-hour Mike 
had his coat off, a going over his tulips and 
hyacinths d grumbling comfortably about the 
moles and the cutworms. 
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NARROW ESCAPES. 


adam Velvin, the animal-trainer, has recently 
M written an entertaining book, “Behind the 
Scenes with Wild Animals,” in which she 
tells of numerous escapes from great danger. 
Along with her own experiences she gives others 
which she knows to be absolutely true. They will 
| help the reader to understand what may be the 
| character of the trainer’s life. 


| Miss Claire Heliot, the lion-trainer who made 
; such a sensation in Leipzig some eight years ago, 
| and who has lately been performing at the New 
York Hippodrome, was going through her per- 
formance one day, when a lion caught his claw in 
the lace of her sleeve. This was a little matter. 
| but when he could not get his claws disentangled 
pe, he lost his temper, struck fiercely at 
1er arm two or three times, and inflic some 
| terrible wounds. Finally he caught his claw again 
| in the skirt of her dress, and it required all her 
| presence of mind, strength and courage to prevent 
| herself being dragged to the floor. And all this 
| time the audience was vastly amused, as they 
| thought it all a part of the _ ormance. 
| Another time she was p aying with her lions in 
| their stable at the close of the performance, and 
| stretched out her foot. In an instant a lion caught 
hold of her slipper, and had she not been extremely 
dexterous, the animal would surely have torn her 
foot terribly. Playing with lions is a dangerous 
| sport at any time. 

I saw a funny but almost fatal incident once in 
an animal show, when one of the men was sent to 
wash out the arena. As it happened, two new 
tigers were to be turned in to be exercised. As 
the man got just inside the little door of the arena 
a tiger walked in from the back. For a second 
man and tiger gazed at one another, both about 
equally surprised. Then the man dropped his 
pail with a crash and darted for the door in terror. 
Almost simultaneously the tiger, scared at the 
noise, started and dashed off in the opposite direc- 
tion. There was a great laugh over this, but for 
all that it was a very narrow es: 





— ay ey each expressing in unmeasured | 
rms h 


| happiness. 
| chairman of the entertainment committee after 
| delivering a lecture in a seashore town on Long 











cape. 
Perhaps a more amusing tale is that of a man 
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who thought to steal a ride on a freight-train, and 
then discovered that he was travelling with wild 
animals. He was almost paralyzed with terror, 
and sat without moving all night long, hearing 
with agony the movements of some wild beast in 
the same compartment with him, and prayin 
with all his heart that he might be spared until 
the morning. 

And when the morning came he found that he 
had been shut in with a performing mule, and that 
the wild beasts were in the next compartment, 
strongly walled off. ; 

What makes this story still funnier is that this 
man repeatedly tells this as being one of the nar- 
rowest escapes he ever had in his life. 
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A LUCKY MISTAKE. 


r. Bergamot had his life insured in an or- 
ganization that collected its premiums in 
the form of monthly assessments. His 

assessment was three or four dollars, and to make 
it “come easier,” as he said, he bought a small 
“family savings-bank” and presented it to his 
wife. 


“Now, Belinda,” he said, “as my insurance is for 
your benefit, I want you to see that there is always 
money enough in this thing to pay my assessment 
when the time comes round. Ill drop a dime in it 
oceasionally instead of buying a cigar, and you 
can do the same with any loose change that’s left 
in the house pocketbook at the close of each day. 

“Just you take the responsibility in toed own 
hands, and perhaps you won’t buy something from 
every pedler that comes to the house. To show 

—— I trust you with it, here’s the key to the 

ank.”” 

Mrs. Bergamot accepted the charge. The scheme 
—— to work admirably. In fact, as the end 
of the montlr drew near, it became apparent that 
there was more in the bank than would be needed 
to pay the assessment. One evening, however, 
she turned suddenly to him and said: . 

“Henry, there was a man here to-day with the 
loveliest little machine for grinding up meat, so 

ou can make your Own sausage ; and all he asked 

or it was—by the way, Henry, you didn’t give me 
the right key to that savings bank.” 

Mr. Bergamot took out his bunch of keys and 
looked them over. ; 

“You’re right, Belinda,” he said. “I thought I 
did—but perhaps it is just as well. I guess we’il 
stick to this arrangement: you keep the cash, and 
1’ll carry the key.’ 
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VOICES OF THE SEA. 


lecturer, who has covered the greater part of 
A the country in delivering his instructive and 
entertaining discourses on travel, tells this 

story to prove that illusions are essential to human 
He remained overnight with the 


Island. In the early morning he was awakened 
by the sound of a suction-pump in violent action ; 
but he dozed off again after noting that there was 
a high wind and a storm threatening from off 
the neighboring sea. At the breakfast-table he 
asked: 


“Didn’t I hear a pump working this morning, or 
was I dreaming?” 

“Why, yes,” answered his host. ‘My father-in- 
law is an’ old sailorman, and when we get a little 
water in the cellar, he delights in pumping it out. 
This house had been idle three years, till we came 
along and bought it for the very reason that others 
rejected it for. With father, a little thing like 
water in the cellar was really an advantage.” 

“Indeed!” remarked the lecturer. “But besides 
the noise of the pump I thought I heard {reflecting 
for a minute], oh, yes! It sounded like the creak- 
ing of the timbers and the wind in the rigging. I 
am curious to know how you duplicate those voices 
of the sea to please the retired captain.” 

“O land!” said the hostess. “Our new girl, 
just over from Sweden, has been going about the 

ouse all morning wearing her new American silk 
petticoat and her old peg shoes.” 
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A BIRD IN THE WRONG FLOCK. 


afternoon. Mrs. Philpots dressed in a hurry 
and came panting down-stairs. 
short, plump woman. 


“Addie, run up to my room and get my blue rib- 
bon rosette, the temperancé badge,” she directed 
her maid. “I have forgotten it. You will know it, 
Addie—blue ribbon and gold lettering.” 

“Yas’m, I knows it right well.” Addie could not 
read, but she knew a blue ribbon with gold letter- 
ing when she saw it, and therefore had no trouble 
in finding it and fastening it properly on the dress 
of her mistress. 

Mrs. Philpots was too busy greeting her friends 
or giving close attention to the speakers at the 
meeting to note that they smiled when they shook 
hands with her. 

When she reached home, supper was served, so 
she went ene | to the dining-room, where the 
other members of the family were seated. 

“Gracious me, mother!’ exclaimed her son. 
“That blue ribbon—have you been wearing that 
at the temperance meeting?” 

A loud laugh went up on all sides. 

“Why, what is it, art asked the good 
woman, clutching at the ribbon in surprise. 

me Te dear, didn’t 
the ribbon I wore at the show 

The gold lettering on the ribbon read: 


ATLANTA POULTRY SHow. 


ok temperance society was to meet that 


She was a 


you know that was 
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IN A BOOKSTORE. 


First PRIZE. BANTAM. 
fashionably dressed yoting woman came 
A hurrying into a bookstore recently and 
approached a salesman with the statement, 
“T want to get a book—it’s a red book—not very 
thick! No, I don’t know the name of it or what it 
is about, because I haven’t read it. It has a 
picture in the middle of the cover—at least I think 
it is a picture—it is something round, done in gilt. 
It may be the name. 


“T wish you would hurry and hunt up the book, 
because I am taking a train New York and | 
want it to read on the trip. I saw some one reat- 
ing it on the train the other day and laughing over 
it, and that’s why I want it. 

_ “Of course I am not expected to know what it 
is, but I should think any one who knew books 
and was handling them all the time ought to know! 

“No, I don’t think it was either of those books— 
it was thicker than that one and more on the 
cerise shade than that one. 

“Well, I can’t wait any longer for you to hunt it 
up. 

As the young woman passed out of the shop 
she turned to her companion and remarked, 
audibly, “Strange how stupid some of these clerks 
are! ell, | wasn’t going to really set it anyway. 


I just wanted to find out what it was 





























NEIGHBORS. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


t was such a convenient knot-hole—just the 
| right height for Meg. She often went there 
on sunny days and looked into the big shady 
garden, with its little flower-beds and neat paths 
winding in and out among them. And The 
Curly One and Dimples—Meg named them her- 
selfi—were almost always there, too. 

To-day they were playing hide-and-seek, and 
the game was growing exciting. All the easy 
places had been hidden in and the hard ones 
were not a bit easy to find. Meg’s little bare 
toes dug tiny grooves in the soft earth. It was 
quite a cold day, and the little bare toes looked 
blue and shivery. Every now and then they 
crept up, five at a time, under Meg’s scanty 
petticoats, but they came back almost as blue as 
ever. Meg did not care, though. She kept one 
brown eye at the knot-hole. The Curly One 
was counting fifty, and Dimples was skurrying 
about, looking anxiously for a place to hide. 
Meg watched her little black-stockinged legs, 
and thought how warm they looked; but she 
could not stop long for that. The Curly One 
was saying ‘‘thirty-two, thirty-three,’’ and still 
no hiding-place. Dimples was quite close to 
the knot-hole. 

**Quick!’’ Meg whispered, shrilly, wiggling 
the cold toes excitedly. ‘‘Scooch down an’ pull 
the grape-vines over you—quick !’’ 

‘* Forty-two, forty-three, forty-four!’’ The 
Curly One called, now very slowly. 

There was no time to lose. Dimples 
‘*scooched,’” and the dry vines crackled and 
snapped. 

She peered out between them, trying to dis- 
cover who had whispered, but she did not see 
the brown eye shining through the knot-hole. 
What a time The Curly One had, trying to find 
Dimples! Round and round she flew, and Meg. 
had plenty of time to admire her warm-looking 
black stockings and nimble little boots. When, 
after a while, they went twinkling past the 
knot-hole, she felt a sudden wish to help The 
Curly One, too. ‘‘Under the vines! Under 
the vines !’’ she shouted. 

The Curly One stopped short at the knot- 
hole. A blue eye and a brown one looked into 
each other for a little minute. Then The Curly 
One said politely, ‘‘Won’t you walk in?’’ Then 
they both laughed. How could Meg walk in 
through a knot-hole? 

“‘Go round to the gate,’’ Dimples said, over 
The Curly One’s shoulder. And that was how 
Meg got into the beautiful garden at last. Before 
many minutes a pair of bare blue legs were 
twinkling in and out among the beds as swiftly 
and merrily as the warm black ones. By and 
by, when Meg went away, the little cold toes 
felt cozy and comfortable in stockings and shoes, , 
and her little heart felt warm and happy, too. 

ES 


A NEW STORY. 
By Alice Turner Curtis. 


on’t you know any new stories, mama ?’’ 
asked Philip. 
‘*‘What kind of a new story?’’ said 
mama, looking up from her sewing. 

Philip shut his brown eyes for a moment, 
and then opened them very wide. ‘‘Oh, I 
know !’’ he said. 

‘*Well?’’? said mama. 
**A story about a pony !’”’ 
“*Yes?’”’ said mama. 


“ 





**A little black pony,’’ said Philip, ‘‘that 
lived in a big pasture with his mother.’’ 

“*Yes?’’ said mama. 

“‘And right next the pasture was a house, 
where a little boy lived in summer.’’ 

Mama looked very much interested. 

‘*And when night came,’’ said Philip, ‘‘the 
little black pony would run way across the pas- 
ture toa big barn, and go in, and there would 
be a lot of nice straw there, and the little black 
pony would lie down on the straw and go fast 
asleep. ’’ 

**And what would the pony do in the day- 
time?”’ asked mama. 

“Oh, in the daytime he would run along by 
the fence near the house where the little boy 
lived, and when he saw the little boy he would 
shake his head up and down, and kick up his 
heels like this!’ and Philip shook his head | 
and ran capering about the sitting-room. 

‘‘And what else would the black pony do?”’ | 
asked mama. 

“‘Sometimes, when he got tired, he would lie | 
down under the big beech-trees in the pasture | 
and go to sleep,” said Philip, looking slyly 
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DRAWN BY NELLIE \& UMBSTAETTER. 


THE PUSSYVILLE EXCURSION. 


BY HANNAH G. FERNALD. 


Bs Thomas Gray, of Pussyville, a mouser sleek and proud, 
Conceived a plan and made it known to an admiring crowd. 
“ Pray let us sally forth,” quoth he, “ and take a holiday! 
We've earned a rest and we'll enjoy some hours of cheerful play. 
Suppose we take a steamer, and a sail upon the bay?” 
He ceased, and from his audience assent came long and loud, 
As all the cats in Pussyville unanimously meowed. 


In every heart in Pussyville a deep excitement stirred. 

The day for the event was set, “ Excursion” was the word. 

The mother cats prepared a lunch; the kittens frisked with glee; 

The elders gravely strolled about, the weather signs-to see. 

And when at last the morning dawned, as clear as clear could be, 

From house to house throughout the town a cheerful sound was heard, 
As all the cats in Pussyville unanimously purred. 


The father cats bought tickets on a systematic plan; 

Miss Tabby Tiptoes took a veil for fear that she might tan! 
All hastened up the gangplank at a most exciting pace, 
Each eager kitten anxious to secure a favored place. 

Their walk began to be a run, their run became a race, 
And as the crowd pushed hotly on, the whistle’s call began, 
And all the cats in Pussyville unanimously ran. 


Each kitten to his place on deck by friendly hands was steered, 
And all were safe aboard at last; the hour of sailing neared. 
The youngsters crowded joyously to lean upon the rail, 

And boast of dainties safely packed in basket or in pail, 

Each radiating purest bliss from nose to tip of tail ! 

And then, upon the upper deck, the captain bold appeared, 
And all the cats in Pussyville unanimously cheered! 


| 
| 


| finds pig. 















toward his mother, who asked, ‘‘What was the 
black pony’s name ?’’ 

**His name was —’’ 
brown eyes for a second. 
his name was Gipsy !’’ 

** And did Gipsy always live in the pasture 

“*No,’’ said Philip, ‘‘for the little boy’s papa 
bought him, and bought a little cart and a little 
harness, and when the little boy went away 
from the farm the little black pony went, too.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said mama, laughingly, ‘‘that is a 
very good story, Philip.’’ 

‘*Why, I don’t know as it is a story, mama,’’ 
said Philip. ‘*That’s about the black Gipsy 
we know, and the little boy is I.’”’ 

“Why, of course!’’ said mama, ‘‘And I 
heard father say it was all coming true.’’ 


and then Philip shut his 
Then he said, ‘‘Why, 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. A WORD-SHIELD. 
Crosswords. 

An aromatic plant. Left for safe-keeping. 
remains of a fire. Parts of an organ. A 
To walk into. Abstemious. A place to carry 
money. Healthy. A playing-card. A part of 
earth. 

The centrals spell a name famous in Scoteh 
history. 


Senn 


The 
song. 


2. CHARADES. 


I. 
ay first, a bar pnw bores and flies, 
Stands quiet day by — | WW 
And at its foot my seconc lies 
To keep some ills away. 
My whole in every home finds place, 
As every good thing should, 
And for its making you may trace 
Most anything but wood. 
II. 
My first a pet at home in play; 
My second find in month of May; 
My third your tresses need, they say. 
My whole in Rome we saw one day. 
IIL. 
My first came in a drowsy mood. 
“Second!” he cried. “It’s very good!” 
My third a kingdom in ancient Spain 
My whole a leader who fame would gain. 
IV. 
My first I do when books are near 
To learn the facts—prove what I hear. 
ry second is a Bible name; 
A heavenly body has the same. 
How books one two the saddened heart, 
Uplift the second, though tears may start! 
Three four was known in olden days, 
Political in all his ways. , 
My whole a balm must always give, 
A cheering word to all who live. 


3. WORD-BUILDING. 

The words which fill the first two blanks are 
joined together to fill the third. 

Mother has laid a —— on chicken-raising, but 
ry your —— on your head and we will go see the 
ittle rooster. That yellow —— howled a 
— minutes ago when the rang. I said to 
Margaret, “It is a large —~-, ——. Make the pies, 
but do not put ontop.” The guides had to 
— the baskets, and it seemed an —— before 
the —— metus. “Dick,” said mother, “if you 
— — and out like that, I can never get the 

filled.” 











4. NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 
I am composéd of pm Pt letters, and am a 
historical event of the eighteenth century. 
1234567 we could hardly live without. 891011 
is a sound. 12131415321916 is a discourse. 1720 
21182238 2423 a liar will always be. 28272526 is 
found in a church, 293031383443 is a treatise. 
37 443340 4142 is to give. 395249 is a kind of pitch. 
41504748 is a season, 51464542is a refreshment- 
room. 
5. DROP-LETTER PROVERBS, 
Every other letter is omitted. 
I. 
L-c-y Mm- b-e- hh 


c-u-s-l, 
i 
H-n-y i- t-e m-u-h s-v-s t-e p-r-e. 
rt. 
W-e-e d-u-s b-a- lLw- a-e s-l-n-. 
Vv. 
A-g-r a-d h-s-e h-n-e- g-o- ¢-u-s-l. 


6. GEOGRAPHICAL 
Bat ‘im lo’er. Phil, help Aida. 
Torn pew. 


ANAGRAMS, 


Not so, B. Rel 


7. A FLOCK OF JAYS. 

Take a j from a country and leave a kitchen 
utensil; from a point of union and leave an anoint- 
ing; from a plant used for making cordage and 
leave an Indian; from a short trip and leave a 
relative; from a place to confine prisoners and 
leave to feel ill; from a discord and leave to fish; 
from to mock or deceive and leave an animal; 
from cheek and leave a night bird; from a rattling 
sound and leave a fire or fireside. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Castor, actors; gout, ¢ 4 


BASE 
toga; cat, act; rule, lure; 
camps, scamp; lamp, Il BE! 
palm; plane, panel; leap, A ERIE 
pea!; pistol, pilots. P BACH 
2. St(ojop, fovu)nt, P IRATE 
to(n)es, mo(t)or, na(v)vy, Y ouR 
dr(e)am, ma(r)ry,pi(n)es, N ONE 
sh(o)ut, di(n)es., FE BONY 
3. Mason. Wuist 
4. 1. Fast, feast. 11. Y Awe. 
Fat, flat. E VENT 
5. E, manse, eye, pay, A MUBE 
shun—emancipation. R AGE 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 

y paper for all the family. Its sub- 

scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 

at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


bscriptions may begin at any time during 
r. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. a to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Boston, Mass. 





EXCESSIVE ATHLETICS. 
xercise is as necessary for 
the human body as food 
and drink. It is impossible to 
maintain perfect health with- 
out it; but it must be taken in 
moderation, for excess in this 
respect is as harmful in its 
way, and sometimes in the 
same way, as excess in eating. 
The effect of exercise is to 
increase the tissue changes in the body. The 
weaker cells are destroyed and replaced by new 
and stronger cells, the nutrition is increased, and 
the waste products are thrown off. If the exercise 





is carried to extreme lengths it may happen that | 


the waste products are thrown into the system in 
so great quantity that they cannot be disposed of 
in the ordinary way, and they accumulate to such 
an extent that the body is poisoned by its own 
waste. The result is the same as when an excess 
of food is taken; and so, exercise, which in mod- 
eration tends to counteract the evil of overeating, 
in excess only increases the evil. 

It has always been known that excessive physical 
labor has a tendency to shorten life, and the at- 
tainment of old age is seldom the lot of the labor- 
ingman. But the fact is often curiously overlooked 
that physical labor is physical labor, whether it 
consists in wielding a pick and shovel or in throw- 
ing weights, rowing a boat, running, or jumping. 

The dangers of inordinate devotion to athletics 
are that one part of the body, one set of muscles 
or certain organs, such as the heart, 
developed out of proportion to the other parts. 


This is especially the case in the young, who have | 


not yet attained their growth. Again, as has just 
been noted, the body becomes poisoned by its 
own waste thrown off more rapidly than it can be 
eliminated by the natural processes. The nervous 
system, which presides over and regulates all the 
functions of the body, is put to a great strain, and 
the overtrained athlete is in great danger of be- 
coming neurasthenic. But it is especially the 
heart and arteries, the carriers of nutriment to all 
the organs and tissues, which are apt to suffer the 
most. 

The heart is a patient organ, and when strain is 
put upon it it quietly increases its bulk and its 
strength to meet the task. 
is continued, it works along, but when the call 
upon it is diminished suddenly, the young man 
giving up his athletics and taking to a sedentary 
life, its muscular tissue begins to degenerate. 

The arteries, under strain, act in the same way, 
and when the tension is relaxed the condition 
known as arteriosclerosis develéps. The tissues 
are poorly nourished and the man ages before his 
time. 

When devotion to athletics has been excessive, 
it is only by the greatest care in training down 
that the athlete can avoid the danger of weakened 
body and nerves. 

a 


AN ART CRITIC. 


M: Jack London says that the successful “hobo” 
must be an artist. “He must create spontane- 
ously and instantaneously—afd not upon a theme 
selected from the plenitude of his own imagina- 
tion, but upon the theme he reads in the face of 
the person who opens the door.” 

The tramp who stood before Aunt 
Hitchcock when she opened her kitchen door 
regarded himself as a master in the artistic guild 
which Mr. London referred to. Taking as his 
theme what was unmistakably written on the 
motherly countenance regarding him, he began 
volubly to improvise : 

“It’s the first time, ma’am,” swallowing con- 
spicuously, “I’ve ever asked for food! What 
would my mother have said? She’d have been 
about your age, ma’am!”—another swallow, man- 
fully got down. 

“T’ve got a sister living in Pennsylvany—Mary’d 
about drop dead to see me now, her ‘Brother Joey,’ 
as she calls me, and her with loads of money! 


& 


“Now don’t you blame Mary, ma’am—Mary’d 


give her very life for ‘Brother Joey’! But her 
husband’s family is that proud—why, I’d die, 
ma’am, before I’d disgrace Mary’s children, little 
Joey and the twin girls! 

“No, ma’am, Mary shall never know, until ’'m 
on my feet once more! I’m making my way to 
Philadelphy, where there’s a splendid job waiting 
for me, in—in—” glancing at the neat window-box 
—‘“in a florist’s shop. I guess you’re as fond of 
flowers as I am, ma’am—‘stars of earth,’ as the 
poet calls ‘em! If I can just keep soul ’n’ body 
together until —” 


Here Aunt Martha, whose rapt attention had | 





will be | 


So long as the strain | 














| been most stimulating to the artistic temperament, 
| could hold in no longer. 

“My, but that was well done, young man! It’s 
a shame there’s nothing published here at the 
| Corners. But jest you keep on down the turnpike 
| till you git to Brusselville. Anybody’ll d’rect you 

to the office o’ the Weekly Eagle, an’ I shouldn’t 
be one bit s’prised if the editor’d give you ez much 
| ez two dollars fer your experiences. 

“No, no, ’tain’t no use; you can’t fool me! You 
just tramp along to some house where they don’t 
subscribe for the magazines and read about all 
these ‘experiments in sociology’ and ‘studies about 
being a hobo.’ J know all about you chaps!” 


® ¢ 


THE BRIGHT SIDE OF IT. 


| aggie’s mind is so organized that recognizing 
| trouble is, for her, next to impossible. In- 
| deed, Mr. Carter maintains that if ever a cloud 


| does contrive to catch Maggie’s attention, it 
| straightway turns itself inside out, the result 
| being that it exists for Maggie as a “‘silver lining” 
only. 


Maggie’s sunniness was a distinctly grateful 
feature of the domestic atmosphere—followin 
| two sour-visaged, grumpy parlor maids. Indeed, 
| it was this quality that repeatedly saved her from 
| discharge, for neat, smiling, industrious little 
Maggie, alas, would break things! 

When her ravages—for it amounted to that—in- 
| cluded a rare and valuable vase, Mrs. Carter felt 
| that the time had come when, in desperate defense 
| of the bric-a-brac, as well as for Maggie’s future 
| good, she must adopt severe measures. 
|. =e aggie,” she said, “this vase cost forty 
| dollars! : e 
| “The saints forbid, ma’am!” cried poor Maggie, 


| quite overcome. 








| “Yes! But I shall count only half that amount 
against you. I dislike eee | to do this, 
ut I must teach you to be careful, so 


| aggie, 

I’m going to keep back a dollar every week from 

| your wages until the twenty dollars are paid.” 

Tears—not wholly for the shattered ornament— 

| flowed freely, for a dollar a week is a formidable 
drain on some incomes. Then Maggie was her- 

| Self again. ; 

| “Annyhow,” she said, half-archly, as her char- 

| acteristic smile made its way out, “I do be thinkin’, 
ma’am, that I’m sure of me nice job here wid you 
for some toime ahead!” 

| 


*® © 


NOT DECEIVED. 


A pretty anecdote of a dog is given in Sir C. J. F. 
Bunbury’s “Diaries and Correspondence.” It 
was told by Sir George Napier. When the British 
army was in the south of France, after the Battle 
of Toulouse, Sir George and several other officers 

| visited the house of a gentleman who had a very 
fine dog, a poodle. 


| The dog had been trained to receive food only 
| when offered by the right hand, and the gentlemen 
all amused themselves with testing his steadiness 
in this respect, and found that he constantly re- 
fused to take bread from the left hand. 

But when he came to Sir George, who, havin 
lost his right arm, of course offered the bread wit 
his left hand, the dog looked earnestly at him, 
and accepted the bread. 

Then the other officers tried to deceive him by 
disguising themselves so as to appear to have lost 
the right arm; but the dog’s sagacity was not to 
| be baffled, and he steadily refused to take bread 
from the left hand, except from the one who was 
really one-handed. 


| ® ® 
NO GAIN, AND SOME LOSS. 


a ye the leader of the amateur brass band 

was saying, “it’s curious to see what an 
effect learning to play a horn has on some persons. 

| L used to be a pretty good bass singer, but I can’t 
sing worth a cent now.” 


“Does learning to play a horn spoil the voice?” 
asked his next-door neighbor. 
| “It did mine.” 
| “How do you account for it?” 

“IT don’t know how to account for it. Strains 
the vocal cords, perhaps. All I know is that I 
blew my voice out through the mouthpiece of my 
cornet.’ 

“Did you have a good voice?” 

“Everybody said so.” 
| “Then it’s a great pity you ever learned to pla 
a horn,” rejoined his neighbor, shaking his he 
sadly. “I—er—think I should have enjoyed hear- 
ing you sing.” 


* 


A VENTILATION TEST. 


t is very hard to make an impression on those 
people who defend their possessions on all 
occasions. A lady was explaining to a visitor the 
many advantages of concrete hollow-block con- 
| struction, of which the walls of her new home were 


| built. 


“The air spaces in the walls afford insulation 
against heat in summer and cold in winter,” she 
explained. “Besides, such walls afford ventila- 
tion and insure a more healthful house.” 

The visitor reflected a moment, and replied: 

“Our frame house must be quite as well-built. 
Every night we lock the cat in the cellar, and have 
to let her out of the attic in the morning.” 


Martha | 


& & 
HELP FOR TONY. 


passer-by, seeing smoke issuing from a window 

on the first floor of a two-story wooden build- 

| ing, rang in an alarm, and the fire-engines soon 

appeared on the scene. A crowd quickly gathered, 

only to find that the smoke was caused by a de- 
fective stovepipe. 

Suddenly a native of Italy appeared on the to 
floor, and seeing the crowd round the house, anc 
the smoke issuing from the window below, yelled 
out to a passing fireman: 

“Puta up the stepa-lad’ and I jump!” 


& & 


SOCIAL RANK. 


t a country dance in a Southern town, when the 
fiddlers had resined their bows and taken 
their places on the platform, the floor manager 
rose. 
_ “Git yo’ partners for a cotillion!” he shouted, 
imperiously. 

“All you ladies an’ gemmen dat wears shoes an’ 
stockings take yo’ places in de middle ob de room. 
All you ladies an’ gemmen dat wears shoes an’ 
no stockings take yo’ places immejitly behin’ dem. 
An’ you barfooted crowd you jes jig it roun’ in de 
corners.” 


CUTICUKA GROWS HAIR, 
Clears the Scalp, Allays Itching, 
and Heals Humors. 

Warm shampoos with Cuticura Soap and light dress- 
ings of Cuticura, purest and sweetest of emollients, at 
once stop falling hair, remove crusts, scales and dan- 
druff, destroy hair parasites, soothe irritated, itching 
surfaces, stimulate the hair follicles, loosen the scalp 
skin, supply the roots with energy and nourishment, 
and make the hair grow upon a sweet, wholesome, 
healthy scalp. Millions of the world’s best people use 
Cuticura Soap exclusively for preserving purifying and 
beautifying the skin, scalp, hair and hands, as well as 
for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery.[ Adv. 











and Hay-Fever. The Hayes | 
method of treatment is suc- | 
cessful because Individual, 
Personal, Skilful, Experienced. Keference anywhere. 
Write for Book 37. R. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 








MPS! 225 rare select Hayti, Corea, | 
STAM Peru, Nyassa, Malay,andalbum,oniy 
5be. 105 diff. Borneo, Labuan, Comoro, only 
10c. Agents W't'd. 50%. New 80-page List, 1200 
Sets, Pkts.,and $1 worth of Coupons Free. We 
buy stamps. E.J. SchusterCo., Dept.8,8t.Louis, Mo. 


YOUNG MEN 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY in from 4 to 5 months. 
Situations Guaranteed. We have contracts to 
furnish several big railroads with operators. One 
refunds tuition to our graduates who enter its service. 
Oldest,-largest and best school. Railroad wire for 
actual business practice. Can earn board if desired. 


Illustrated Booklet Free. Write To-day. 





"s School of Tel h Wis. Est. 35 Years. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


The purpose of Lasell is to develop its pupils into a 
high type of womanhood. 

A sound body, well-trained mind, and a character with 
high ideals are the logical result of the home-school life 
at Lasell. Many parents have written strong commend- 
atory letters on the unusual quality of the school work. 

Beautiful, healthful location ten miles from Boston. 
Special advantages in Music, Art and Home Economics. 

Lasell is well worth investigating. 

For catalogue and information address, 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval, without a cent 
deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T 
PAY A CENT. if you are not satisfied 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
a bicycle or a pair 
DO HOT BUY of tires from any one 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our usheard-of 
prices and marvelous new offers. 
is all it will cost you to 
ONE CENT write a postal and every- 
thing will besent you free post-paid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built- 
up-Wheels and all sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-51, CHICAGO. 


U. S. CLOTHES PIN 
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The Sprin = 
Does the Business. —t: 


CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF 
Made by U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 
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100 all different, Venezuela, Uru- 
Paraguay, Se yr Qc 
ippines, etc.,& Album, 
000 Fine y Mixed, fe inges, 5c. 
Agents Wanted, 50 per cent. List Free. 
C.A.8tegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St. Louis, Mo. 
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It is both food and drink— 
agreeable to the taste, soothing 
to the stomach, and quick to 
digest. 

There is the same nutriment 
in a glass of Horlick’s Malted 
Milk, or a few Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Tablets as you would get 
from the average lunch. Ton 
can take Horlick’s easily when 
the stomach refuses other foods. 
Easy to carry; easy to prepare; 
easy to digest. Sold by g- 
gists everywhere. 


Served on trains, steam- 
ers and at leading hotels. 








Great Reduction Sale 


SUITS —SKIRTS— 
JACKETS—RAIN COATS 


(MADE TO 
ORDER) 


During our Great Re- 
duction Sale we will 
make to your measure 
any Suit, Skirt, Jacket 
or Rain Coat illustrated 
in our Summer Cat- 
alogue of New York 
Styles at one-fifth 
less than our regu- 
lar prices. 

The styles and fabrics 
included in this ex- 
traordinary offer are 
duplicated any- 
e. 


By taking advantage 
of this Sale you can 
save money on your 

outfit. 





For Summer. The 
Worth Shoe is an ideal 


We have always real- 
ized that one satisfied 





ladies’ shoe for 
wear, because it is light, 
cool and comfortable, as 
well as graceful and _ 
lish. It requires no break- 
ing in, but is perfectly easy 
from the first moment 
you put it on. It is be- 
cause the cushion sole ot 


The Worth 


Cushion Sole 
(Pres. The Cummings Co. S 
Maker of Shoes for 55 cae hoe 


Conforms Perfectly to the Shape of the Foot. 

The cushion sole is also a non-conductor of heat, 
making it a cool shoe. Instead of tiring you, The 
Worth Shoe rests you. Instead of ma- 
king corns, callouses, etc., 
it prevents them. With 
all the advantages of 
the cushion sole it costs 
no more than any good 





DAVID CUMMINGS 













MEN’S, 
$4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 








WOMEN’S, 

$2.00, 

$3.00, Try to get the Worth 
$3.50, ushion Sole Shoe 
$4.00. from your dealer. If 


he hasn't it send us his 

name and ask for Catalogue. 

THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 ashington St., Boston, Mass. 











€ rought an. 
other. That is why we 
take particular care in 
filling every order. 


That is why every one 
of our ” cus- 
tomers finds pleasure 


in recommending us. 
Our Guarantee. 
We tee to fit you 
pei y and to give you 
entire satisfaction in every 
detail or refund your 
money 





$ 6.00 SUITS. ‘ ‘ now $ 4.80 
$10.00 “ ° ‘ ° “ $ 8.00 
$15.00 “ ° . . “ $12.00 
$20.00 “ ° ° ‘ “ $16.00 
$3.50 SKIRTS. ... “ $ 2.80 
d a ‘ ° ° “  $ 4.80 

$ 9.00 ” ° ° ° “« $ 7.20 
$12.00 “4 ‘ ‘ ° “ $ 9.60 
Write to-day for Summe Catalogue and 


Samples, sent free on request to any part of the 
United States. Kindly Mention the Colors You Pre: 


NATIONAL CLOAK @ SUIT CO., 
219 West 24th Street, New York City. 


t Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
fail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 

















No gun you can 
Hopkins & Allen 


these Rifles betore your vacation. 


No. 722. 3% Ibs. 18-in. Barrel. 
Has block action and positive safety 
arrangement. Shoots 22 short and long 


rimfire cartridges. American Walnut Stock; 
Barrel black rifle steel, 33 in. entire length, 






No, 922. Lever action—shoots .22 
caliber short, long and long rifle cartridges, 
Has rebounding hammer, easy action, best 
safety arrangement. Barrel, high power rifle 
steel, stock best grade of Walnut. 

436 Ibs. 


HOPKINS & ALLEN RIFLES 


22 Caliber—BEST MADE AT THE PRICE—32 Caliber 


aoe will give more satisfaction during the months of vacation than a 
ight caliber rifle. They are light, trim and up to date, shoot true to your 
aim and can be taken apart and packed in the suit case for traveling. Make tt a point to examine 
z You can find them at any 

drive tacks at 60 yards; handle perfectly; have deep seated screw-key take-down joints and cost 
less than any other rifles on the market of equal grade. 














$3.50 


Barrel 22 in.—38 in, over all o $5.50 


No. 932. Same pattern and size as above. Chambered and Ss 50 
rifled for .32 short and long cartridges - - - - + - + = $ e 















good hardware or sporting goods store. 


No. 822. 4 Ibs., 20-in. 
Barrel. An improved 
Lever Action Gun with 
improved safety 
tures. Shoots .22 long 
or short rimfire car- 
tridges. Barrel 20 in. of 
best black rifle steel, 
deep rifled with our 
improved extra quick 
twist. Stock select 
American Walnut. 
Weight 4 lbs., 35 in, 
over all, 


$4.50 


No, 832. Same 





firearms and gives many 
IT’S FRE 





Write for our beautiful “Gun Guide and Catalog’’ for 1907. It illus- 
trates and describes all these rifles, as well as 34 other models of our 
oints on the care and handling of guns. 
to all who write promptly 


pattern and size 
as above, but 
chambered for 









cartridge, 








THE HOPKINS & ALLEN. ARMS CO., Dept. 40, Norwich, Conn., U.S. A. $4 50 
Largest Mfrs. High Grade, Popular Priced Firearms in the World ” 
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Tresses That Support Families 





BY W. G. FITZGERALD 


hen one hears that in the city of Paris 
alone fifteen hundred “ artists’’ in 
human hair make a good living and 
save money through certain embarrassing defi- 
ciencies in their fellow men,—and women,—one 
wonders where all the hair comes from. Some- 
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|a dollar will be ticketed ‘‘twenty-five francs.” 
Usually their pastor looks after the women, 

| however, and sees they are not cheated, as their 
| suothens and grandmothers were a generation 
ago. 
| At last the reaper gathers up the débris of his 
| Stock, locks the strange jumble of hair—all colors 
| and qualities and lengths—in his battered trunk, 
|and with his donkey and his wife pushes on, 

literally to pastures new. 

He in turn sells his crop to the wholesale 
merchant, not by the pound, but by the ounce; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


not swim, and even if he could, there was no | 
time to reach the shore. Trembling, almost 
fainting with fright, he cast one despairing 
glance at the mountains and the green woods, 
and closed his eyes. 
Meanwhile the fuse burned to the powder. | 
There was no explosion, only a dull concussion | 
and a few bubbles in the clear water, then all | 
was calm. After a long time the doctor and 
the minister crept out of the woods and back to 
the shore. Mr. Clifford was sitting bolt upright 
on the raft, the color once more in his face. | 
When he caught sight of the deserters who had 
left him to die, he said a few things, both 
decisive and emphatic. The guilty couple got 


thing like eighty-five tons’ weight, and that of | and some idea of the immense profits of the|a boat, rowed out to the raft, and’ towed it to 


great length and fine quality, comes into Paris 
every year from rural France and Belgium, 
Prussia and Bavaria, Italy and Saxony—whose 
daughters are famed for their flaxen tresses. 

The demand increases with the fashion of the 
hour. Let the milliners decide that the season’s 
hats require abundantly coiffed locks to show 
off their elegance, and the price of human hair 
soars forthwith. 

A curious trade, in the hands primarily of 
astute pedlers of gaudy finery—hard bargainers 
with a single eye to ‘‘length and fineness.’’ It 
goes on in remote villages of the Auvergne, in 
old picturesque Brittany, and out-of-the-world 
hamlets of Limousin. 

On fair days the sign of the coupeur, or 
reaper, of this strange crop is hung out in the 
main street of the hamlet—cobblestoned and 
steep it may be, its traffic mainly dog-drawn 
carts, or lumbering ox-wagons, swaying and 
creaking their two miles an hour. Old Madame 


Causeuse spies the flowing tress dangling from | 
In five minutes every mother | 


its ribboned pole. 





THE “COUPEUR” AT HIS WORK WHILE HIS WIFE IS 
DISPLAYING BARTER GOODS TO THE DAUGHTER. 


of a family, every girl in the quaint old huddled 
village knows the presence of the coupeur in 
their midst. 

In ones and twos they drop into the little 
store for news. But its discreet proprietress 
affects to know little. She is merely a go- 
between. And, truth to tell, there is much 
secrecy about the harvest. 

**Monsieur le Coupeur is up at the old chd- 
teau, my children,’’ she tells inquirers in a 
whisper. ‘‘And, oh, such silks he has; such 
hats of tulle and roses; such baskets of silver 
francs! And gold, even—gold, my children !’’ 

The little crowd melts away. The scene 
changes to within the keep of the age-old castle, 
crumbling to ruin on the hilltop, where the 
scattered cottages stop short. A vast pile, over- 
grown with wild ivy that eats into bastion and 
keep. Small trees grow between the crenela- 
tions of the mighty walls. Sleek cows graze 
on the banquet hall’s floor. In the courtyard 
the coupeur is waiting with scissors and scales, 
surrounded by his wares of many hues. 

The pity of it! That he should introduce 
trashy Paris hats into a village where for ages 
a picturesque national costume has been worn! 
Girls and women file silently up, and with deft 
fingers the expert handles the hair of the first. 
To estimate the length and weight; to run 
finger -tips through for quality—this is a 
moment’s work. And quick as thought an 
offer is made in money or in kind. 

The mother may want boots for her big 
family ; material for a dress for her hard-worked 
self. The lasses may want bright, pretty hand- 
kerchiefs, or odds and ends of lace. For the 
most part the mothers want a few francs to add 
toe the family’s precarious hoard. For in this 
out-of-the-way corner the six-foot giant head 
of a family labors from dawn to dark for less 
than three dollars a week. 

The women know the value of their hair; 
experience has taught them this. Last season 
a matron of thirty-two, with her six daughters, 
startled the countryside in the Correéze region 
by taking four thousand seven hundred and 
seventy frances, or about nine hundred and fifty- 
four dollars, for the united hair of the family. 
Average prices prevailing at Limoges fair this 
year were from ninety to one hundred and ten 
francs a kilogram (two and one-fifth pounds). 

The cutters find the unsophisticated few and 
far between. Some of the rascals sigh for the 
*‘good old times,’”? when they would secure the 
whole of a girl’s back hair for one dollar or fifty 
cents. Even now they will put fantastic labels 
on their barter goods. Thusa shirt-waist worth 


business may be realized on learning that elab- 
orate theatrical wigs feteh as high as five hundred 
dollars. Great actresses, like Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt and Madame Rejane, pay this and 
more for the elaborate tresses called for by their 
tragic réles. 

After the hair-crop has been cleansed, sorted 
and combed, it is arranged according to length, 
and sold to hair-dressers and coiffeurs at from 
sixty cents to a dollar an ounce. Exceptional 
heads of hair fetch enormously more than this, 
especially when golden-brown in hue and 
exquisitely fine in texture. 
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AFTER THE BRITISH. 

bout the middle of October, 1777, I being 

about ten years of age,’’ wrote Mr. 
Nathaniel Goddard of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
‘news came of Burgoyne’s surrender of his 
whole army to General Gates. We learned the 
day on which they were to pass through Water- 
town to Cambridge, where 
some of our troops were sta- 
tioned. Joseph, Benjamin, 
myself and Jonathan were 
digging potatoes when our 
father came out and told us 
that if we wished we might 
leave the potatoes and go to 
Watertown and see them 


“c 





** Joseph was about sixteen 
years old, Benjamin was 
eleven, I ten, and Jonathan 
seven. We started at the 
moment with all expedition 
for Watertown, and certainly 
we lost no time; but on 
arriving there we were in- 
formed that they had passed. 
We started again, running 
much of the way, Joseph 
ahead, Benjamin next, I 
next, and Jonathan in the 
rear, almost out of sight, 
but never quite so, with his 
straw hat in his hand, havy- 
ing little if any rim to it. 
| He held on by the crown, and certainly ran 
well for one of his age. 

‘We followed the road down toward Cam- 
bridge, and soon came up with the troops. 
They were sitting by the side of the road on 
the wall, the officers on horseback, and all 
guarded by American soldiers. Here was the 
greatest sight we had ever witnessed. When 
we came up with them they were eating their 
dinner, after which they again moved on, and 
we followed them, passing through the_ lines 
and then waiting again for them to come up. 
There did not appear to be many lookers-on till 
we reached Cambridge. After the troops and 
prisoners had passed and got to their barracks, 
we made the best of our way home. I well 
remember that on questioning us which road 
we took and where we went, the folks at home 
summed up the several distances, and concluded 
that they amounted to between fifteen and sixteen 
miles, during which time we had nothing to 
eat, and our breakfast had been very early.’’ 
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A DESERVED SCARE. 


ne cannot help feeling a certain joy over the 

downfall of one who digs a pit for others. 
The fulfilment of poetic justice brings a glow 
of satisfaction. The reading of the fright 
endured by Mr. Little’s fishermen brings with 
it the sense that they were rightly served. The 
incident is told in the ‘‘History of Warren.”’ 


There is a wide difference in sport and 
wanton destruction. Three residents of Warren, 
New Hampshire, not content with the fish 
honestly earned by rod and reel, resolved to kill 
— trout in Wachipanki Pond. These 
would-be murderers of finny tribe consisted 
of a physician, a minister, and a citizen of good 
and worthy standing, Mr. Clifford by name. 

The three conspirators filled a large stone jug 
with powder, attached a fuse, and sank the 
whole in the middle of the pond. Mr. Clifford’s 
duty was to light the fuse and drop the jug 
from a raft. The others stood on shore, rope 
in hand, ready to pull in the raft at a second’s 
notice. 

The raft floated quietly on the still water. 
Mr. Clifford touched off the fuse and shouted: 

**Pull! Pull, or I’ll be blowed up!’’ 

The doctor and the parson tugged at the 
rope with all their might. 

‘Hurry! Pull!’’ screamed the man on the 


raft. 

Suddenly the rope parted in the middle. The 
two on the shore gazed a moment in dazed 
horror; then, in mortal terror of the explosion 
they momentarily expected, they fled into the 
woods. The realization of his situation swept 
over Mr. Clifford. There was no escape for 
him. The explosion was imminent. He could 








|legation to her aid, and 





her, 


shore, 


UNPROFITABLE SERVANTS. 


he domestic question in America is one which | 

ends in a large interrogation-point. It may | 
be of some comfort to the distracted housewife | 
who haunts intelligence offices, with the result 
of obtaining only unintelligent ‘‘help,’’ to know 
that the problem of service assumes even more 
alarming proportions in other lands. Ella A. 
Sykes tells of Persian servants in her book on 
that country. 

Housekeeping in Persia is a difficult proposi- 
tion for foreign residents. The servants are 
apt to have thieving 
keep an eye on articles of value. 
is dismissed, he is ey y sure to take unpleasant 
revenge. An English lady discharged her head 
waiter, and for a long time he did his best to 
injure her, although his ingenuity prevented 
his being brought home to him. Articles 
of clothing came from the wash torn in unac- 
countable ways. It was discovered that Akbar 


Nazar was in collusion with the washerman. | 


One of the carriage-horses was killed by a nail 
driven into the foot. It was found out that 
Akbar was at the forge when the horse was 
shod. All sorts of movable property about the 
house disappeared. Akbar and the lady’s maid 
were in communication. 
The lady one day was dining with friends. 

Akbar was waiting at the table, and the ice- 
cream was passed by him. It is the custom in 
Persia for the waiter to put the cream in the 
big serving spoon, to save the guest the trouble 
of cutting. The lady put on her plate the 
spoonful Akbar prepared for her. At 

mouthful she almost swallowed a large pin. She 


was convinced by Akbar’s intense gaze who | 


was the guilty one, but it was useless to make 
any fuss about it. The whole matter would 
have been laid on the cook. 


Another Englishwoman was left for a few | 


days while her husband went on a short trip. 
On the second day the whole body of servants 
deserted and went to the bazaar at Teheran, 
leaving their mistress and children without any 
food. It is practically impossible for a Euro- | 
pean lady to buy food for herself in Persia, and 
as meat and vegetables during the warm weather 
are got in fresh every day, the family spent an 
unpleasant twelve hours. At night the half- 
intoxicated servants came back. The ae | 
summoned one of the secretaries of the: British 
his prompt action 
quickly improved matters. All Persian sery- 
ants have a great respect for sahibs, but little 
the mistress, unless she has a man to back 
1er Up. 
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EXTRACT OF CELT. 


A sprightly contributor to the New York Sun 
declares that there is nothing more delicate 
in the elusive Irish nature than its fashion of 
distributing truth, unless it be its fashion -of 
arriving at it. 

‘*There is a certain jarvey in my native town,’’ 
writes the lady, ‘‘who cherishes so vehement a 
devotion for our family, since an ailing child 
was nursed back to recovery by our inquiries 
and a casual shilling, that he meets us like a 
carefully instructed coachman at every corner 
of the place, seats us by force upon his vehicle, 
and would drive us, he says, ‘to the West 
Indies if the horses could lep the say.’ ”’ 

Upon one occasion he pursued the lady the 
full length of the town in a spirit of passionate 
grief. The ‘‘masther’’ had passed him the 
day before yesterday in the street and never 
known him. Here he cast a sidelong glance at 
‘*How could this be, since the masther 
has never failed to nod to me before ?’’ 

The lady assured him that her father, who 
was short-sighted, not infrequently passed his 
own wife in the streets or took some one else’s 
wife for her. This seemed to reassure him for 
a moment; then he cast another look at her and 
drooped remorsefully. 

**’m thankful to ye, miss, for suggestin’ it,’’ 
said he, ‘‘for I wouldn’t like to think he would 
be ashamed to spake to me.’’ 

**Ashamed? Why should he be ashamed ?”’ 

“Well, miss,’’ said the jarvey, clearing his 
throat, ‘‘now ye remind me of it, to tell ye the 
honest truth, I had a small little drop taken 
that day,—be accident, purely be accident,—and 
maybe, miss, I was that much disguised ’twas 
meself that didn’t recognize the masther.’’ 
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COULD IF NECESSARY. | 


A young man who had edited a paper in a 
small town for a year or two became ambi- | 
tious to exploit his talents in a wider field. | 
With this end in view, he went to a large city | 
and called on the editor of one of the newspapers | 
there, to apply for a job as a reporter. He 
was a prepossessing young fellow, and the editor 
decided to give him a trial. 

**With your lack of experience, you know,”’ 
he said, ‘‘we can’t give you much of a salary | 
to start on.’’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’ responded the applicant. 
**All I want is a chance. It will be my own | 
fault if I don’t make good.’’ : 

**By the way, Mr. Sears,’’ added the editor, 
‘“‘we are a little particular about some things | 
on this paper. Do you ever _— an infinitive ?’’ 

**T suppose I could,’’ said the young man, 
hesitatingly. ‘‘When I used to work on a farm 
I was pretty husky, and I could split anything 
that ever grew.”’ 
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Vacation 
Suggestions 








Boy’s Baseball Suit. 


" The Complete Suit given for one new 
subscription and 40 cents extra, postage 
included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 





We offer a Boy’s Complete Suit, 
consisting of Trousers, Shirt, Cap 


and Belt. The Suit is well made of 
gray flannel with all the ‘‘ kinks”’ 
peculiar to suits worn by the pro- 
fessional player. Our Offer also in- 
cludes an Initial, which may be 
attached to the breast of the Shirt. 
Sizes 8 to 16 years. Give size of 
Suit, and state Initial wanted when 
ordering. 


Fielder’s Glove. 


Given for one new subscription and 20 
cents extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 


This Glove is made of the finest 
quality of chrome-tanned leather, 
and padded in such a manner as to 
make it soft and pliable. Has 
raised heel with double stitching 
and web thumb. 


Catcher’s Mitt. 


Given for one new subscription and 35 
cents extra, postage and packing included. 
Price $1.25, post-paid. 
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Made of the celebrated California 
Napa tanned leather, which will not 
harden from wetting. Patent laced 
thumb and strap fastening. Hasa 
deep pocket to protect the thumb 
and fingers. 


Basket-Ball. 


Given for one new subscription and 
80 cents extra, postage included, Price 
$2.00, post-paid. 


This Ball is made of extra heavy 


— leather, regulation size. 
he increasing interest in this 
popular game has enabled the 


manufacturer to furnish us with an 
excellent Ball at the price. 


Kid Boxing Gloves. 


One Pair given for one new subscrip- 
tion and 50 cents extra, postage included. 
Price $1.50 per Pair, post-paid ; or one Set 
of Four Gloves sold for $2.50, post-paid. 





These Gloves are made by an ex- 
perienced manufacturer, and guar- 


market for the price. We offer a 
Kid Glove with laced wrist, curled 
hair filling and Corbett style. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 


anteed to be the best Glove in the | 
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RUNNING WATER 


For COUNTRY PLACES. 
Two Systems: THE ELEVATED 

GRAVITY TANK and the 
PNEUMATIC PRESSURE TANK 
SYSTEM, which may be located indoors. 
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iB AW Each Adapted to Special Conditions. 

, <i Any country house¢ can have the luxury 
ip K 4 of running water at very moderate cost. 
WAS For information and catalogue write 
“eae tA NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER COMPANY, 
~ a el 112 High Street, Boston. 






Also Windmills, Gasoline Engines, Pumps, ete. 








| Water Supply for 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 







Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


protection. 


Send for 
Catalogue 
“e »."" 
Let our Kugineers figure out your needs. 
LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 




















= —=WILL YOU TRY=—= 
ima Newport 
Olive Oil 


At Our Expense? 


We want you to know how 
pure and clear it is— how 
pleasing and agreeable to 
the taste—how vastly su- 
perior Newport Olive Oil is 
to every other brand on the 
market either for food or 
medicinal purposes. Every 
bottle shows complete 
chemical analysis and has 
our guarantee. 

If you will write us to-day, 

sending the name of your 

dealer, we will send you this 

three-ounce bottle absolutely 

free. Then you be the judge. 
THE LATHROP COMPANY 


Importers and Distributors, 
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Just One Jar 


Will demonstrate to you 
the superior quality, deli- 
cate thin slicing and 


delicious flavor of 
“Acme ‘i:: Beef 


and why it is 

recognized as 

The Standard of 
Excellence. 


It has pleased the 
most exacting and dis- 
criminating house- 
wives for over thirty 
years. - Always Uni- 
form. If you wish 
to see how delicious 
fine beef is in contrast 
with other brands — 
Try “ACME.” 

“ACME” Peanut Butter— 
made from 
pow oy 
petizing. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


Write for our Booklet of 
Receipts — Free. 














Hartford, Conn. 











FROM THE FAM 


°°* Taylor’s 
Hat 
Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 


nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
LJ ready for a journey 


orthe piazza. Made of fine qualit 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money . 
refunded. Send sizenantdor = 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 





















Handifold 
Toilet Paper 


The best, most sanitary, 
most economical paper 
on the m 







poner Soe ackage than 
n the bulky packages 
and rolls of cheap, coarse 

aper that look twice as 
arge. Neat dust-proof 
carton all ready to hang 
up. No litter, no waste. 


ASK YOUR DUALER for 
HANDIFOLD. [If hehasn’t 
it send us his address and we * 
will mail sample package free. 

HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
Mills at Leomi 48S St., Boston. 
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“PENOLIA perth 


Specially good for summer use. 
Rich in nutritive value, delicious, 
easily digested. 

Use in Place of Meat 
for meat is high and going higher. 
Besides, meat is too heating for sum- 
mer, and Penolia is a good substitute 
atany time. 1-lb, Jars, 25 cents. 
Penolia Receipt Book Sent Free. 
©: 8. BIRD COMPANY, New Haven, Ct. 




















A_JUNKET 


OH, LOOK! “ser 


Makes a quart of dainty, delicious, 

healthful, nutritious Pudding; re- 

quires no baking, no boiling, no 

eggs, no corn-starch. Get it of your grocer 
or send 10c. to-day for 10 tablets to make 10 
quarts of dessert and we will mail the charming 
brochure, ‘‘ Junkets Dainty,” FREE. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Box 3088, Little Faiis, N.Y. 











“* Oaks from Acorns Grow.” 





A SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT 


works wonders. It encourages 
thrift. Increases one’s self-respect. 
Enables you in time to own a house 
or acquire capital to enter business. 
But you have to get a start. $5.00 
will open an account with this bank, 
which pays 


4% Interest 


Compounded Twice a Year, 

which is more than the average local bank. 

Our "4%" booklet tells how and how safe 
it is to deposit your money with bry 4 mail. Write 
for a copy, mentioning Youth's panion. 
SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 

PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

Assets over $8,000,000. Established 1855. 
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FOR THE VACATION SEASON. 








Offer No. lI. 


HE outdoor season has at last arrived! 
would suggest a selection of one or more of the articles here offered. 
War-Bonnet, the genuine Indian Bow and Arrow, the Cowboy Suit and Lariat, and the Indian Wigwam. 


Indian Suit and War-Bonnet. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one 


As a means for making the boys happy during this brief period we 
These are the Indian Suit and 


Cowboy Suit and Lariat. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one 


Offer No. 3. 
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new subscription and 55 cents extra. Price 
$1.60. Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver, or by mail for 25 cents extra. 


This Indian Suit consists of 1 Jacket, 
1 Pair Trousers and War-Bonnet. The 
Jacket and Trousers are made of strong 
khaki cloth, trimmed with yellow and 
red. The War-Bonnet has bright col- 
ored feathers round the crown, and is 
adjustable in size. We cannot furnish 
it with feathers down the back, as shown 
in cut. Any size furnished, from 6 to 
14 years of age. 


Offer No. 2. 
Genuine Indian Bow and Arrow. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription, postage included. Price 75 
cents, post-paid. 

These Bows and Arrows are made ex- 
pressly for us by the Chippewa Indians. 


selected split ash, thoroughly seasoned. 


done by the squaws. 





The ornamentation, in colors, is 


It is a genuine Indian-made Bow and Arrow. 


The Bow, 3 feet 7 inches long, is of | 


enough for camping purposes. 


can be easily packed into a small space. 


new subscription and 40 cents extra. Price 
$1.40. Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver, or by mail for 35 cents extra. 


This Suit consists of 1 Pair Trousers, 
made of strong khaki cloth, with fringe 
down the Trousers; 1 Outing Shirt, 
good quality of cotton and wool mix- 
ture, medium blue shade; also 1 Straw 
Sombrero, with cord and tassel. Any 
size furnished, from 6 to 14 years of age. 
The Lariat is about 25 feet long, and 
has a spliced loop, ready for use. 


Offer No. 4. Indian Wigwam. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 90 cents extra. Price 
$2.00. Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. 


This Wigwam is 6% feet high, 6 feet 
in diameter at the base, and large 


Made of strong brown drill, yet is light and 


It is also easily pitched, as six or 


seven saplings, which may be cut on the spot, furnish all the support needed. 








SPECIAL OFFER. 


For $3.95 the Indian Suit and War-Bonnet, the Indian Bow and Arrow and the Indian Wigwam 
will be sent to any address by express, charges to be paid by receiver. 


Shipping weight 10 lbs. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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